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VOGUE 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscript.on 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Ufs- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 











Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell, 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Xansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard, 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co, 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, james A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hal! Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow:nan & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current.number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 


A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 


Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SOCIETY WOMAN 
Who has had great success in designing and 
selecting toilets of personal friends will select 
materials o1 execute orders for gowns in the very lat- 
est models >hopping orders of all kinds also taken, 
References given and required. Address until) Sep- 
tember, Mrs ELBANOR Lewis, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France 





‘HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinemert, 

tasteandexperience, Entire trousseaux under- 
taken, Interior decorating a specialty. References 
given and required, Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKBRS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


Mi, nctnicieagemen © <tc 
@ DBSIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS _, 
104 West 48th Street 








cc“ 7.6 2 & ¥" 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 East 21st Street, New York 





B. 


§ Ce. 2. 3s ££ 2 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


ME. Cc. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WURK GUARANTEED 
REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





TAILORS 





ULLENCAMP & CO, 


MAKERS OF MEN'SCLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





ok a Bo eg 


MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AWD SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRBSPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


H. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 





104 W 120th St., New Vork, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 
| a ie eg ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





mS ZA UN 
GOWNS 


«5 West 30th Street 


E AN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 


P A p*-& I N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 








F R A M E 


FASHIONABLE DRESSM AKING— EVENING 
AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
48 West 37th Street, New York 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIRERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
tt East 33d Street 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—HAT §S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





YOUNG LADY OF 

experience would like a position to act in the 

capacity of ** Ladies’ Maid." Could also 

take entire charge of a child. Best of references. 

Address, Miss Annie, Glanville, No. 9 Summit Place, 
Utica, N. ¥ 





DIED 


Kissam.—On Wed,, 6 July, Jennie 
Myers, wife of William A. Kissam, Jr., at 
the home of her father, Brickerhoff Myers, 
Manhasset, L. I 

Magoun.—Sat, 9 July, at Westbury, 
L. 1., Kinsley Magoun, age 30 years. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Adams-Greenleaf.—Miss Polly Adams, 
daughter of Mrs. Thatcher Adamsyto M:. 
Louis Greenleaf, son of Dr. Richard C. 
Greenleaf. 

Colgate-Cox —Miss Elizabeth E. Col- 
gate, daughter of the late Col, Clinton G. 
Colgate, to Dr. Rowland Cox, Jr., son of 
Mr. Rowland Cox. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Floyd-Wells.—Mr. William Floyd and 
Miss Elizabeth Schuhardt Wells, daughter of 
Mr. Lawrence Wells, will be married on 
Tue., 10 Nov 


INTIMATIONS 


Barclay.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barclay 
have rented their house at Lenox and taken 
Dr. Thomas’s cottage at Southampton, L. I., 
for the summer, 

Bramwell.— Mr. and Mrs. George Bram- 
well will spend the summer at Blythewood, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Gray.—Mr. and Mrs, Bryce Gray, Jr., 
will spend the summer at West Hampton, 
L. I. 

Havemeyer — Mis. Theodore Have- 
meyer, has taken a cottage in the White 
Mountains for the summer. 

Kernochan.—Mr. J. Fred Kernochan, 
has taken a cottage at Southampton, L. I., 
for the season. 

Stevens —Mr. and Mrs. C_ Albert 
Stevens have taken Dr. Rainsford’s cottage 
at Southampton for the summer. 

Thorn —Mr. and Mrs. L. Mortimer 
Thorn, Jr., sailed for Europe last week, 
where they will spend the summer traveling. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lenox —The recent cottage arrivals at 
Lenox are Mr. Samuel D. Babcock, who has 
taken a three years’ lease of the Osceola cot- 
tage, Mr, and Mrs. Nelson Robinson, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. Abercrombie Burden, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Byam K. Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton W. Cary, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
M. Hoe, Mr. and Mrs, Albert Shattuck, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Bliss and Mr. and Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, who have been 
away for a short time. 

Among those stopping at the Curtis Hotel 
are Mrs. James F. Thompson and family, 
of New York; Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Gold- 
berg, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. James 
F. Speyer, New York ; Captain Francis B. 
Harrison, New York ; Mrs. De Ruyter and 
Miss De Ruyter, New York ; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Smith, Lakewood, N. J.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry D. Kernochan, New York; 
Mrs. C. G. Saite, Miss Gibson, Philadelphia; 
and Mrs. Burton M. Harrison. 

A golf tournament was held on 4 July for 
the Independence Day cup, which was won 
by Mr. David P. Dana; Mr. Nelson Robin- 
son, Jr., being the runner up, received a 
medal. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Bean have left Len- 
ox and gone to Paul Smith’s in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Mr. Frank K. Sturgis gave a dinner of 
twenty covers on the 4th. 

Mr. and Mrs Anson Phelps Stokes have 
left Lenox and gone to Adirondacks, where 
they will entertain a large house party. 

The annual election of the Lenox Club 
was held last week. The officers elected 
were: President, John S. Barnes; Vice- 
President, Joseph Tucker ; Treasurer, Joseph 
W. Burden ; Secretary, Richard C. Green- 
leaf ; Board of Governors, John S. Barnes, 
Joseph W. Burden, George G. Haven, John 
E, Parsons, Thomas Post, Anson Phelps 
Stokes and Charles Lanier. 
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The officers of the Lenox Country Club 
are: President, William Douglas Sloane; 
Vice-President, S. Howland Robbins ; Secre- 
tary, John E, Alexandre ; Treasurer, Joseph 
W. Burden. The club has 144 season and 
resident members. The annual golf tourna- 
ment will be played the week of 5 Sept. 

Newport,—The Fourth of July was a 

day of great celebration at Newport. In the 
morning there were boat races of various 
kinds, the judges being O. H. P. Belmont 
and D. E. Young; referee, Lieut.-Com. 
C. McLean, U. S. N. In the afternoon the 
47th Regiment of Brooklyn, the Naval Re- 
secves, the Regulars at Fort Adams and the 
City Fire Department were reviewed from 
the Ocean House veranda by Gen. Varnum, 
Hon. Asa Bird Gardiner, of New York, and 
Gov. Dyer of Rhode Island. The Rhode 
Island Society of the Cincinnati held its an- 
nual meeting in the State House at 3 o'clock, 
and later held a banquet at the Ocean House 
In the evening there was a display of fire- 
works and an illumination of the harbor, fol- 
lowed by a ball at the Ocean House, given 
by Mr. Leland in honor of the visiting army 
and navy officers. 


Among those visitors at Newport during: 


the last week were Major J, Smith Bryce, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Miss C. 
A. Robinson, the Rev. and Mrs, C. H. Mc- 
Clellan, Mrs. C. L. F. Robinson, Mrs. 
Charles Collins, Mrs Duncan Harris, Miss 
Helene Trenholm, Mrs. J. H. Gregory and 
Baron Henglemiiller. 

Ex-Commodore and Mrs. Elbridge T. 
G-rry gave a luncheon on board their steam 
yacht Electra on the 4th. 

Mr. O. B. Jennings also entertained on 
his yacht Satanella, 

Dinners were given last week by Mrs. E. 
J. Berwind, Mrs. J. J. Wysong, Mrs. Pem- 
broke Jones, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. 
J. T. Spencer, Mrs. E. L. Ludlow, Mr. Lis- 
penard Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Rives, Mrs. C. A. Bristed and Mr. Gordon 
McKay. 

The cottage arrivals include Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Herman Oelrichs, Mr. W. Earl Dodge, Mr. 
T. W. Phinney, Mrs. J. A. Bush, Mr. F. 
W. Lambert, Mrs. G. W. Weld, Mr. H. 
G. Ward, Mr R. L. Beeckman, Mr. 
Franklin A. Plummer, Mrs. E. F. Rook, 
Miss Rook, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brown, 
Miss M. G. Passmore, Mr. Robert W. 
Goelet, Miss Caroline De Forest, Miss Cal- 
lendar, Mr. J. M. B. Grosvenor, Mr. J. 
Fred Pierson, Mrs Bartil, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Parrish, Mr. S. Jones Colford, 
Mrs. L. S. Bryce, Mr. J. W. Haven, Mr. 
R. bert Chanler, Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert B. Carpenter, Mrs. 
G. H. Warren and her son, Lloyd Warren ; 
Mr. E. J. Berwind, Mr. Edwin Parsons, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cadwalader, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Pendelton. 


GOLF 


Morris County.—The third handicap 
competition for the Foote silver cup was 
played for by the women golfers of the Mor- 
ris county Club last week. Mrs. Henry P. 
Phipps made the best gross score 101 and 
Mrs, William Shippen next with 104 as 
follows : 


Mrs. Henry P. Phipps: 


OW pe nhe nhs - 405 5345 56 § 8 7-48 

ISccecudve cage -so 5» 5 6866 5 6 6—5§3 
Total.... iun te thé Qeasiocéshes ogee Sap 
Mrs. William Shippen: - 

OG wabisesesecscs 54576 5 6 8 7--51 

19. mapeeebiees. yee ages svs7? $s 
TED oc cuw'c cdee cree tepeces cose coepebes 104 


The handicap was won by Miss Gertrude 
Hoy whose net score was 93. 


Scores : 

Gross. H’cap. Net 
Miss Gertrude Hoy... ... 129 36 92 
Mrs, Henry P. Phipps..... 101 7 94 
Miss Foster........... . 128 20 Io 
Miss Forsythe... ........ 126 23 103 
Mrs. William Shippen.... 134 ° 104 
Miss M. Evans .. ...... 144 4° 104 
Mrs. Oliver Adams....... 127 23 104 
Mrs. S. H. Plum,2d... .. 132 27 105 
Miss Willis....... cae tine 152 45 107 
Miss Helen Shelton .. ... 107 ° 107 
Mrs. Arthur Dean....... . 117 10 107 
Mies Bell... coe. coccece 127 20 107 





Miss Bessie Kip........... 121 12 169 
Res Littie...... ..cccce B33 23 Ito 
PD Stinna . veccede 15! 40° mt 
Miss Willliams .......... 138 27 it 
Miss Alice Day ....... .. 113 2 m1 
MissSwords .. . ... .... 130 18 112 
Mrs. J. B. Dickson. ...... 156 40° 116 
Miss Lois Raymond..... . 161 35 129 


Norwood.—An open tournament was 
held last week as the Norwood Field Club 
near Long Branch and was won by W R. 
Thurston in a 36 hole match with W. D. 
Vanderpool as follows : 


Thurston. ..5 6 7 365 4 5 4—45 
Vanderpool..7 5 5 45 5 3 4 &—44 
Thurston....5 5 5 45 47 4 5—44—89 
Vanderpool..5 5 6 4 6 4 4 4 6—44—88 
Thurston ..4 5745 45 4 644 





Britannic.—Sailing Wed., 6 July, Mr- 
and Mrs, John Allen, Mr. and Mrs. E, E- 
Baldwin, Captain and Mrs. F. T. Bass, Dr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Tod Helmuth, Mr. S. V. 
King, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. King and 
children, Mr. Charles L. Peabody, Mr. G. 
R. Turnbull, Mr. Edward J. Turnbull. 

Etruria.—Sailing Sat., 9 July, Mrs. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Loring Andrews, Dr. 
C. R. Church, the Rev. Dr. W. Caren, Mr. 
Robert Goelet, Jr., the Rev. G. C, Hough- 
ton, Dr. A. E. Macdonald, the Rev. Dr. W. 
MacLaren, Mr. R. A_ Pilkington, Mr. 
George R. Pope, Mr. Dyson Perrins, Mr. 
John A. Severens, Captain Loreband and 
Lieutenant T. D. L. Whittington 


MISS HILDA CLARK 


One of our most popular singers in light opera 


Vanderpool..4*6 7445 65 5—46 
Thurston....4*5 6 46 § 4 4 6—44—88—177 
Vanderpool.*5 4 5 3 6 4 4.5 6—42—83—166 


The handicap prize was won by George 
Brokaw with a score of 93—13-——80. The 
gold medal for the best gross score by H. B. 
Billings as follows : 


oa 


4 5 6 45 
3 4 5 42-87 


> 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Campania.—Arriving Sat.,9 July, Mrs. 
William Astor, Mrs, Badeau, Mr. H. D, 
Cooper, Mr. Thomas Le Boutillier, Major 
Dupont, Mr. B. Du Pré, Mr. Reginald For- 
wood, Mr. Arthur B. Foote, Dr. E. H. 
Hamill, Mr. Charles A. Lamb, Monsignor 
R. J. McNamara, Mr. George Mitchell, Dr. 
W. Van Norden, Mr. Jefferson Seligman, 
Mr. V. Sorchan, Mr. A. C. Taggart, Mr. 
J. Norman De R. Whitehouse, Mr. George 
Whitehouse, Mr. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, 
Mr. Egerton Winthrop, Mr. A. Perry Ben- 
nett, British Consul at New York. 


RED CROSS NOTES 


The following contributions have been 
sent to Mr. Frederick D. Tappen, 320 
Broadway, treasurer of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross Relief Committee : 


© Bb . ces cattwnsseee.ovce cve-c «« $1,000 00 
William H. Lusk, 6 Centre St. ......... 25 co 
Joseph Eastman, 25 Pine St io 100 CO 
Schaulz & Ruckgaber,16 Exchange Place 250 00 
E. D. Morgan & Co., 54 Exchange Place. 250 oo 
W. E. Grath, 33 Wall St........ , 100 oO 
George Zabriskie, 21 Broad St .. ..... go CO 
Charles Pratt & Co,, 26 Broadway.... 1,000 09 
Miss Isabella Parkin.... cv ke 08 10 00 
Miss Edith W. De Russy, 25 W. 38th St.. 5 co 
Mrs. H. C. Hazen, 56 W. 56th St... - 25 co 
Mrs. Henry H, Landen, Ridgefield, Conn. 25 co 
Sherman Reid & Co.,62 Leonard St.... 5° oO 
School children of Paterson, N. J., through 
A B. Polard, supeiintendent........ 160 $3 
Citizens of Cumberland, Wis........... 24 50 
Twentieth Century Club of Hartford, 
Conn., through Mrs. F. W. Cheney... 100 CO 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Hartford, 
Cona., through Mrs. F. W. Cheney.... 20 00 
William T. Bostwick, Upper Montclair, 
BH. Pecccces 60s saleccvecesoces ccs I oO 
Mrs. George Pendleton Bowler, 36 W. 
Chateee 6-5. ohio en 100 CO 


q6th St..... «+-- 





Collected by three young women at Pavil- 


ion Hotel, Sharon Springs..... ....... 10 co 
O. 8. Lopez, 160 Broadway... ; 250 CO 
Edward E. Porter,240 Pearl St.. .. . .. 25 co 


Louis Dean Spier, of Nassau St... be 
Joseph Cohn & Bro., 35 Maiden Lane 
Henry R, Ham, 55 Liberty St ....... .. 
Dasiel Heialich... ......... ‘ 
C. Derflinger & Sons, White Mills, 
Wayne Co., Penn....... free 
All Saints’ Church, Bayside, N.Y., through 
the Rev. George W. Eccles....... .... 
Blum & Koch, Astor Pl. and 8th St...... 
S. Feldstein & Co., 4 W. 14th St... . 
SS. OF GIN echoes sscscns 


=SR BS mouum 
888 8 8888 


8 
g 





++ +++ $3,678 03 

The summer residents of Seabright have 
formed a Red Cross auxiliary. The special 
work of this committee is to make hospital 
flags, lint, handkerchiefs, bandages, etc. , for 
the use of the tent hospitals of the society. 
The chairman is Mrs. H. S. Roosevelt, and 
she is aided by Miss Jennie P. Hebert, Miss 
Shippen, Miss Julia Victor, Miss Dorothy 
Roosevelt and Miss Lillian Morrison. The 
committee will meet every Thu:sday morning 
at the summer homes of residents of Seabright 
and Rumson Neck. The sessions are from 
10,30 to 12.30 o'clock. The scheduled 
places of meeting are as follows: 14 July, 
Mrs. W. W. Shippen ; 21 July, Mrs." Henry 
Rawlin ; 23 July, Mrs. Ewald Fieitman; 4 
Aug., Mrs. George Victor; 11 Aug , Mrs. 
J. G. Neeser; 18 Aug., Mrs. Henry Hebert; 
25 Aug., Mrs. W. Gillylie and 1 Sep., Mrs. 
D. M. Morrison. The officers of the Sea- 
bright Auxiliary are: President, Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander ; vice-presidents, Mrs. William 
E. Strong and Mrs. J. Frederick Kernochan ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Malcolm Graham and secre- 


tary, Mrs. J. J. McCook. 


He Telephone Girl, at the Casino, is 
scheduled as the only exhibition 
that really comes under the head of 

drama. Its successor, Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
is being exploited in advance circulars to such 
an extent that it will have to be of unusual 
merit to fulfil promises. The cast is a strong 
one, and is to include Edna Wallace Hopper, 
Madge Lessing, Richard Carle, and many 
others as well and favorably known in light 
opera. The date of the production of Y. D, 
Dandy continues to be given out as 18 July. 


CRIES LET I A Oa 


The experiment of having an author and 

a trained musician with a vaudeville operetta, 

in which negro character and negro songs 

should be shown in all their native raciness, 

seems not to have been attained in the origin 
(Continued on page v) 
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Suits Skirts 





The only makers of the S, & F, Patented 
Safety Cycle Skirt 


Our street suit and our cycle 
costume exhibits were both a- 
warded the first prizes at the 
1898 Model Doll Show at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


LA PENSEE 


140 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. L 
Importees and Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN COTILLON FAVORS 
AND FRENCH NOVELTIES. FINE 
ART EMBROIDERIES AND MATERIALS. 
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MAKER OF SMART 


Boots and Shoes 


FOR 
| Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Children. 


242 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Near 16th Street. 





LELAND’S OCEAN HOUSE 


NEWPORT, R I. 
OPENS 25 JUNE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
WARREN LELAND, JR , Manager 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave. 


Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence, 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful, Made instantly with boiling water. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 


1810 Chestnut Street, A 


Philadelphia, 








FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 


in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $3.00 


by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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‘** Before and After- 
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Beverage,"’ 
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plication. 


THE MERIDEN COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 


Electro Gold and Silver Plate, 
208 Pith Avew Madison Square. 


Important Announcement! 


Feder’s 


Pompadour Skirt Protector 


having now been on the market two years, its 
super eminent merits have been established by the 


test of time. 





duravility of 
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ing used it, d 
it 
Claims under 
this guarantee 
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whom the goods were bought. 


Dealers througho 
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The genuine goods have the 
name FEDER’ 
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Now, therefore, we guarantee the 


the article as fol- 


We will mail a new 
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every yard and are wound on spools beating the 


above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


Established 1847. 


08-100 Bleecker 


cker ' St., 


CARBOLATED 
Talcum Powder 


in use for 25 years and recommended 
by Physicians and Dhuggists 
for all skin diseases. 


For sale by 


Park & Tilford ] 


J. N. Hegeman & Co. 
J. Milhaus’ Son f 


F. WwW, 


Schoonmaker 


New York. 
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JULIUS FEHR, M.D., HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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A WORD 
TO THE 
WISE. 





There are other railroads, but if you can 
get aticket via the New York Central you 
know you will have not only the best service 
and make the fastest time, but when you 
reach your journey’s end you will find your- 
self in the centre of the city to which you 


| . 
travel, and having passed over the most com. 


fortable route you wi!] vow never to go by any 
other. 

‘* A word to the wise is better than an un- 
abridged dictionary to one who can’t read.”” 


MARTYN FARQUAR TUPPER. 


** America’s Great Resorts,” a 48-page pamphlet 
with large map printed in colors, briefly describing 
and illustrating many of the principal health and 
pleasure resorts, will be sent free,; postpaid, on re 
ceipt of one 2-cent stau.p, by George H. Daniels. 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers 





LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 


COTTAGES AND INN 


NOW OPEN 


FINEST BEACH AND BATH- 
ING NEAR NEW YORK, 


Forty-five minutes from New York. Expresstrains 
and unexcelled Railroad service. Excellent Accom- 
modations for Horses, Carriagesand Bicyclists. 

LIBERAL TERMS FOR SEASON GUESTS. 

LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 
A. E. DICK, Proprietor, 
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For Waist or Skirt,’ Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costimes, yet inexpensive. .. - 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 
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and Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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Ne great difference between the Christian religion and 
O scientific doctrines, as they affect the average layman, is 
the emphasis laid by the former on individuality. It is 
represented that the salvation or damnation of each individual 
soul is a matter of intense personal concern to the Creator, and 
that Christ was crucified for the sake of each member of the 
human race. 


Men and women are represented as being the beloved sons 
and daughters of a Heavenly Father, and they are held individ- 
ually accountable for the rejection of religious truth. Science, 
on the other hand, minimizes the importance of man by insisting 
upon his near kinship to the lower animals, besides which its 
interest is centered on races and peoples, and to it the individ- 
ual except relatively is of small account. Instead of insistence 
upon personal responsibility the stress is laid by science upon 
heredity and environment. Small wonder if under such teach- 
ing man comes to have an uneasy suspicion that he is perhaps 
after all but an automatic sort of atom without special use or 
purpose in the world individually, and quite without dignity. 
He finds more or less confirmation of this humiliating view of 
himself in much of current socialism in which it is plainly set 
down that the community and the race are of paramount im- 
portance, the réle of the individual being that of subordination 
to the limit of extinction. 


From such depressing theories it is inspiring to turn to 
actualities where personality counts for everything, and no bet- 
ter field of observation could be offered for this study than the 
scores of most heroic incidents that have occurred during our 
present war against Spain. The heroes of these occasions have 
been men whose special endowments—native and acquired— 
and individual temperaments have created the incidents and 
given them the character of deeds of sublime heroism or instan- 
ces of amazing generalships. Outside of military achievement 
in at least one most conspicuous instance, stress of circumstance 
has brought out latent personality, and there has stood revealed 
a statesman where a merely political leader was expected. 


Personality it is that wins or repels us, personality it is that 
achieves or fails. Personality founds or inspires religions, per- 
sonality wins converts. Truth is a dead letter until vivified by 
a personality that can compel by persuasion or threat its accept- 
ance by the world. In every relation of life personality is the 
important factor. As the human family, millions though its 
numbers be, is distinguishable facially one from all the others, 
so personality differentiates a man from his fellows, coloring his 
life, affecting his acquisition of knowledge, his acceptance of 
religious truth. The theologian is wise as well as right in 
insisting upon the separating of the race into individuals to be 
regarded as units and held to account individually, for no more 
demoralizing belief could take hold of the children of men than 
that of the desirability of development as communities instead 
of as individuals. Sacrifice the unit for the whole has been the 
ery of the Bellamys and most other pseudo as well as genuine 
socialists. This Spanish war has, however, given the cult of 
individualism a tremendous impetus, for on a large scale and 
before the world for audience it has proved most conclusively 
the supreme value of the untrammeled specialization of the indi- 
vidual. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


OUIDA’S FRETFULNESS OVER OUTLOOK FOR 
ARTISTIC GROWTH NOT JUSTIFIED BY FACTS 
—A FORM OF PREVENTABLE HIP DISLOCA- 
TION—THE CAPE AND THE FIGURE— 
WHEN MARRYING FOR A HOME BE 
SURE TO SECURE IT—THE AMERI- 

CAN’S LACK OF GRACIOUSNESS 

Uida is at present most dyspeptic in her 
views of the present art status of man- 
kind whom she accuses of having 

almost entirely lost the sense of symmetry and 
harmony. She rails at modern architecture 
and the modern color sense; bemoans the 
general hideousness of modern cities, and winds 
up by putting the bicycle in the pillory of 
things unsightly in themselves and beauty- 
destroying. Now as for the wheel, it is not 
defensible on the score of beauty, nor does it 
confer grace or distinction on the rider, but it 
performs agreeably the offices that heretofore 
have fallen to the physician and the pharmaco- 
pia, and it is no more reasonable to accuse men 
and women of lack of taste because they ride 
bicycles than it would be to charge them with 
being inartistic on account of capsule taking. 
Health, not beauty, is the motto of the wheel. 
xx 

If one really cares to know whether there is 
any improvement in public taste, the fact or the 
reverse is readily ascertainable by inquiries 
and observation in many directions. For 
instance, men who have been manufacturers for 
thirty years and more will invariably state that 
in this country since 1876, and in England 
since the beginning of the mission of William 
Morris and his fellow workers, there has been a 
marked and steady advance in artistic appre- 
ciation on the part of the public, amounting, 
indeed, to a revolution in taste. Crudity of 
color and design have been materially softened, 
textures have been beautified, these radical 
changes appearing in all the materials that enter 
into the construction, furnishing or decoration 
of houses, and in the fabrics, jewelry and gew- 
gaws with which woman clothes and adorns her- 
self. Those jewelers who have been in the 
business for years tell how taste has changed in 
their trade. Time was when bizarre designs 
were sought after by dealers in the south and 
west, and in the interior towns of the middle 
and eastern states. Since the Centennial ex- 
position, the demand has been more and more 
for delicate patterns, and not even the poorest 
community can be persuaded to invest in the 
tawdry ornaments which delighted persons a 
quarter of a century ago. And the tale of the 
jeweler’s trade is duplicated in every other line 
of manufacture. The process of art educa- 
tion is a slow one essentially, but there is steady 
progression, a fact that gives Ouida’s wail 
against modernity a somewhat farcical air. 


* 
* * 

Now that the artificial hip is being taken 

abroad into the thoroughfares, the hotels, the 
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cars and all elsewhere the display is frequently 
such as to make it apparent that hip adjust- 
ment and wearing need to be taught, for the 
lopsidedness of many women is melancholy to 
behold. Just why women should desire to 
shelve out in plateaus at the sides under their 
belts is no more understandable than the why- 
fore of the savage’s custom of covering his rich 
dark skin with a smearing of more or less 
rancid grease; but since the hips are worn it is 
best that they should be well worn, else they 
fail completely of their object to deceive; and 
they moreover throw the wearer out of drawing, 
as it were. The motions of walking and of 
sitting down and getting up tend ever to dis- 
arrangement so far as clothes are concerned, 
and the matter with the hips appears to be a 
failure to fix them securely in place. A kindly 
adviser would recommend that women when 
dressing should apply their hips with as much 
intensity of fixedness as would enable them to 
withstand unmoved the athletics involved in an 
all day clambering in and out of high-stepping 
trolley cars ; anything less tightly fixed in the 
way of preparation will surely fail, for the hip 
is a very active and shifting member. These 
words are penned in the hope of lessening the 
present disturbing exhibition of hip dislocation 
which meets the eye at every turn. 
*"% 

As between a jacket and a cape, it is much 
more difficult to look smart withthe latter. If 
short the cape distends the shoulders unduly 
and cuts the waist in two laterally. If the cape 
falls below the belt line it tends to make the 
figure clumsy ; only when full figure length 
does it impart dignity and grace and even then 
not in the case of the short and the stout. 
The would-be smart dresser, however straitened 
her circumstances, should have at least one 
tailor-made jacket cut as short as is becoming 
to her figure. The color is preferably black 
or blue, these being less often seen in low 
priced goods and having the added advantage 
of harmonizing with most colors. 


* 
* * 


The girl who sets before herself the ideal of 
marrying for a home ought to see to it that she 
secures what she wants. Merely being married 
by a man does not give her a home of her own. 
The home unless it is expressly stated to the 
contrary is the husband's, he is its master, it is 
he who determines where it shall be located 
and what manner of place it shall be. In the 
majority of cases it is man’s home and woman’s 
workshop. ‘* With all my worldly goods do 
I thee endow,”” has no standing in law or in 
practice. Therefore, dear unromantic maid, if 
the home and not the husband is what interests 
you in matrimony look out that you get what 
you bargain for. To secure this you will re- 
quire the services of a lawyer (a sort of substi- 
tute for cupid), as well as a priest or parson. 

* 
* * 

Those travelers who having tarried for long 
in Italy have come to know and appreciate the 
character of the people, are wont to dwell ad- 
miringly on the politeness of the Italians, a 
quality that differs as widely from the artificial 
courtesy of the French as the perfume of a 
fresh violet does from that of the faded, 
and whoso in this country has dealings with 
the Italians cannot fail to note among even the 
humblest of them an aptitude for graciousness. 
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In this the foreigner differs from the American 
who, though kind, considerate and responsive, 
lacks the ability of doing kind things with 
grace. Contrasted with an Italian or an Ori- 
ental the American is positively awkward and 
much of the effect of his good deed or his kind 
one is lost in consequence. The cultivation 
of savoir-faire is very much worth while from 
every point of view and it is suggested to the 
American mother as more important than a 
smattering of two or three modern languages. 
The brusquely behaved children swarming in 
settlements, hotels and in public conveyances 
of all kinds give small promise of any improve- 
ment in the matter of grace in the next genera- 
tion—a fact to which their parents are indiffer- 
ent. Etiquette the American public is crazed 
over; polished courtesy appears to interest it 
not at all. 


LIFE’S COMEDY 


BY HELEN RAY KENT 


*¢ They parted with many sighs 
And kisses and burning tears.’’ 

T was a dull day and the clouds hung low, 
heavy with vapor. As far as the eye 
could see the sand stretched gray and 

cold, and the restless waves, receding little by 
little from the shore, were green and glassy. 
Nature was not in a cheerful mood, but to the 
young girl walking aimlessly upon the sand 
the gloom was grateful. 

«* I can bear it better than if the sun were 
shining,’’ she thought abstractedly. Then 
she passed her handkerchief across her eyes 
hastily. ‘* What a baby I am !’” she muttered 
indignantly, seating herself in the shelter of a 
great rock and looking resolutely out across 
the moaning, ever-moving ocean as if facing 
her own future. 

‘<It is right ! And that’s all there is to it, 
Dorothy Drew. You know if he came and 
begged you on his knees you'd say no to him. 
Nine years! Think of waiting nine years for 
anybody, and then finding out he didn’t love 
you! Wouldn't you hate yourself if you 
married a man who'd deserted a girl who had 
waited nine years for him? Wouldn't it al- 
ways be coming up between you, even if 
neither of you ever mentioned it? And then, 
if you could lower yourself to do such a dis- 
honorable thing, he wouldn't. Oh dear !*’ 
and two big tears filled the blue eyes in spite 
of themselves. Then she gave herself a little 
shake. ‘‘I’m ashamed of you, to be crying 
over a man who’s going to marry somebody 
else to-morrow. You must just stop——"’ 

‘« Dorothy !"" 

The girl turned abruptly in surprise, her 
cheeks flushing and her face a curious mixture 
of delight and anger. 

‘¢ What’are you doing here ?’’ she asked in 
a voice that trembled in spite of herself. 
«« Aren’t you ashamed ?’’ she added, indig- 
nantly. 

The young man seated himself at her side 
and made no reply, as though the question 
needed no answer between them. He could 
not have been over thirty, but his face, which 
was naturally boyish, looked old and drawn in 
the harsh gray light. A pleasant face—so 
pleasant that as one looked at it one forgot its 
weakness, or to be more exact, indecision. 
A lovable, agreeable face—that of one who 
would go to any length rather than wound 
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(Continued on page 22) 
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ever so slightly, yet one who, by a strange 
contradiction, could cause infinite suffering. 
Those who inflict the most suffering are in- 
variably those whose desire not to do so in 
little things makes them unconsciously cruel in 
great. One can forgive the rare yet necessary 
wounds given by the truly considerate. It is 
the thoughtless unkindness in a great crisis of 
the pleasure-giving nature that rankles long in 
the memory. 

««I had to come, Dorothy,’’ he answered 
simply. 

«‘ You didn’t think I could go away with- 
out—well, without seeing you again when 
there weren't crowds of people watching us? 
I wanted to say good by, you know, and your 
aunt told me you had gone for a walk, so I 
came out here on the Point where I was sure 
I'd find you."’ He paused a moment, and 
then continued more slowly : 

‘<I wish there was something I could do or 
say to help it—I mean, Dorothy, I’ ve offered to 
go and tell Carrie just how matters stand— 
offered to six months ago—how we hadn't 
any idea of loving each other until we just did. 
It isn’t an easy thing for a man to do—to go 
and tell a woman who's waited nine years for 
him, just as he’s able to make a home for her, 
that he doesn’t care for her any more—or likes 
somebody else better, and hasn’t any honor in 
him. Honor! I'd like to know what that 
word means, anyhow. I used to think I was 
as upright as anybody, but now I don't 
believe there’s a bigger scoundrel living ; and 
no one on earth is to blame for it but myself. 
To-morrow is my wedding day, my wedding 
day," he repeated slowly, as if by rote. 

‘‘I don’t believe any other man ever lived 
who felt as I do—unless it was Abraham 
Lincoln—and I think this is worse than his. 
Good Lord! I believe I shall be crazy,’ he 
added, rising abruptly. 

The girl looked up at him a moment, and 
then out across the gray water to where sea and 
sky met. 

‘«I’m so sorry for you, Ned,”’ she said, 
gently. ‘‘It is worse for you than anyone 
else. You didn’t know ; you hadn't any idea 
of its turning out this way. Neither of us 
had, for that matter. I knew you were en- 
gaged, and we both thought that made our 
friendship possible and secure, and so it always 
will be. If either of us so far forgot ourselves 
that we—we said that which we should not, 
that which was wrong, the only way is to for- 
get it all, and start again. I am sure I shall 
like—your wife.” 

How odd the two words sounded! Fora 
moment there was silence, then he spoke again 
with less vehemence : 

«* What a brute I am, Dorothy, to be think- 
ing of myself all the time. I came to say 
good by to you. Of course you know as well 
as I do how it all happened. I was nothing 
but a boy—only nineteen—home from my 
second year in college. I didn’t know what 
the word love meant then, but I thought I 
knew that and everything else in the world 
besides. Those things come about so 
strangely sometimes. Circumstances,  envir- 
onment, everything seems to conspire to bring 
them to pass. And then I grew fonder and 
fonder of Carrie all the time, and never dreamed 
of caring for anybody else until Poor 
girl! she just worships me. If she ever finds 
this out 


¢¢ She never shall.** The words came ina 
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clear, ringing voice that startled him. The 
girl had risen, and was confronting him, her 
face shining with the radiance of one who has 
conquered self. ‘*Good by.’’ She held out 
her hand frankly. ‘* You will be happy—I 
know you will. You have my ** She 
paused in surprise at the change which had 
come over him. His face also wore a deter- 
mined expression, and in his eyes she saw a 
new light. Taking her hand in both of his he 
leaned forward gently, and before she was 
aware of it kissed her upon the lips. The 
action was so unexpected that it frightened her 
and she burst into tears. 

‘¢ Don't cry, for God's sake, don’t cry, 
Dorothy,”’ said he, hoarsely, dropping her 
hand and moving away. ‘Good by, dar- 
ling.”” 


Il 


‘¢ They met in a foreign land 
After some twenty years.”’ 


It was a warm dayat Nice. The entire pop- 
ulation, at least the transient population, were 
out airing themselves. Ladies and men walked 
aimlessly hither and thither, enjoying the beauti- 
ful sunshine ; boys and girls ran merrily to 
and fro; and trig nursemaids promenaded 
about with their tiny charges. 

Upon the favorite walk a man, evidently an 
American, in sombre black, met an English party 
and stood aside to let them pass. As the last 
woman passed him the eyes of the two met and 
they both paused in indecision. **‘ No—yes— 
why, it is really you.’’ It was he who broke 
the silence. 

«I never though of seeing you here. How 
long is it since we saw one another, yet time 
seems to stand still with some people,’’ and he 
bowed. 

‘Where are you staying? I should like 
much to come and see you and talk over old 
times again. I don’t need to ask how you 
are, for your face tells its own story." He 
glanced at the bright happy countenance, the 
reddish-gold hair with hardly a touch of gray 
in it, and the still slender figure. 

Evidently life had not gone so hard with 
with her after all. 

‘I? oh! I am only here for a day or two 
with friends,’ she answered, looking involun- 
tarily at one of the men who had passed on, 
but was waiting for her. «I was so sorry to 
hear of your bereavement. I only heard of it a 
few months ago. You see news does not reach 
me very regularly from my old home. And 
what are you doing? Of course we all know 
you have become famous. Dear me! doesn’t 
it seems strange to be standing here talking ? 
Wish we might have a good long talk together 
again, but is 

‘*But you are here only a few days, and 
next week I go back to Paris,’” interrupted the 
gentleman easily, raising his hat and extending 
his hand in farewell. ‘If all the rumors I 
hear are true,”’ he glanced at the waiting escort, 
‘¢T must extend my wishes for your happiness 
a little later,*’ he stopped suddenly in embarrass- 
ment. 

«« A little later I may return them, perhaps,” 
she supplemented lightly. 

‘¢ How beautiful it is this morning. Ah ! 
there is nothing like Nice in all Europe. Be 
sure to hear Velma while you are in Paris, if 
you haven’t done so. Such singing! Good 
by,”’ and she passed on. 
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SOME LETTERS 


BY CHARLOTTE CLAYTON 


Sunday, 

Am going to be married, dear old girl, to 
Morton Langham. I accepted him this 
afternoon, and the engagement will be 

announced Wednesday. Jack Lane was here 
to-night. Thank heaven, that’s over! I 
didn’t believe it would be so hard. He didn’t 
storm or rave—only said cold, cruel things in 
a calm, cold way. Perhaps when I am dead, 
and after, I shall still remember what he said. 
Bah ! what folly! I intend to marry another 
man in the meantime and be happy and forget. 
Send me your congratulations soon, dear, and 
when Iam Mrs. Morton Langham (sounds well, 
doesn’t it ?)I°ll chaperon you to the queen's ~ 
taste and marry you off to some rich old 
charmer. Please don’t write anything about 
Jack. I’ve made up my mind absolutely. I 
shall marry no man who has the power to hurt 
me as he can. He might make me happy for 
a month, but—I am being very honest with 
you, dear—I love him too much to be happy 
with him for a life-time. I shall never soar to 
any hights of ecstasy with Morton Langham— 
don’t believe much in soaring, anyway. Like 
poor Icarus, our wings are only stuck on with 
wax, which the first heat of passion melts— 
then the fall ; so, for one, I choose not to soar. 
If, like Icarus again, the fall might only kill 
us, then what a glorious thing it were to fly 
up, up into the fiercest heat—but ah! the 
long, long weary days of living after. I am 
waxing maudlin, though, so it’s time I am 
saying good night. You are to be maid of 
honor, of course. The wedding is to be a 
great show, and you will be a shining light in 
the procession. Don’t be too brilliant, though, 
for my sake. Sweet dreams, fair lady. 
Yours always, Kath : 


P. S.—What a pity I wasn’t born in a ten- 
ement instead of a brownstone front ; then I'd 
go with Jack Lane and be happy with him for 
a month, and then drop off the bridge some 
quiet night afterwards. Alackaday, what 
chains conventionality has forged around me ! 


SECOND LETTER 


Wednesday, 


I couldn't help it, dear. Foresight, the- 
ories, misgivings are thrown to the winds. My 
engagement is announced—but to Jack Lane. 
Morton was driving me yesterday, and the 
horse became frightened and ran away. Mor- 
ton was thrown out, and then, like the hero in 
a novel, Jack dashed up on horseback and 
stopped the runaway. When he dismounted 
to help me alight, I just put my arms around 
his neck and calmly fainted. When I came 
to Morton had arrived on the scene (it was out 
in a lonesome part of the park and no one saw 
us) and was rubbing my hands and fairly sput- 
tering with wrath. My head was on Jack's 
arm. I pulled my hands away from Morton 
and put my arms around Jack’s neck again, 
and told him to tell Morton to go away—that 
I didn’t love him, and I°d never marry him, 
and I never wanted to see anybody but Jack 
again in my life. You can imagine the sensa- 
tion. Mr. Morton Langham arose from his 
kneeling position and walked over to the trap. 
Jack put me on my feet then and my wits be- 
gan to come back to me. Morton was stand- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 22) 
ing off looking decidedly pale. I began to 
realize then the enormity of my proceedings, 
without, however, being in the least sorry for 
them. I walked over to Morton and asked him 
if he wouldn’t drive me home ; that I must ex- 
plain my abruptness and apparent cruelty to him. 
There really wasn’t anything else for him to 
do, though he and Jack both demurred at first 
at my getting up behind that beast of a run- 
away, but I finally overcame their objections for 
the animal certainly did look fagged. Morton 
and I set forth again together and Jack rode 
off with a new light in his dear handsome face. 
Then I did some tall old talking—excuse the 
slang, but even that doesn’t express it. I told 
Morton all about my ideas (my former ideas) 
of marriage, how I had thought that he would 
make me far happier than Jack ever could, 
how I respected and admired him and then 
how, when death had stared me in the face, I 
had realized that it was with Jack only that I 
wanted to face it. In the end he thawed com- 
pletely. He was glad, he said, that I had 
realized the true state of affairs in time to pre- 
vent doing so great injustice both to himself 
and to me, and that he offered his heartiest 
wishes for my future happiness and trusted that 
I would always depend upon his friendship. 
In fact he soared to such hights that I almost 
loved him and felt a last receding doubt as to 
whether or not, after all, my happiness did not 
lie in doing as I had first planned. We were 
home, though, by that time, and he left me at 
the door and five minutes after Jack was with 
me and then—bliss, beatitude! You are still 
to be maid of honor, of course, and you can’t 
outshine me now for I shall simply radiate. 
I'll still chaperon you, but if you dare even to 
look at a rich old chap, I'll cut your acquain- 
tance. Jack’s card has just come up, so fare 
ye well ma chérie, ma bien aimee, 

Yours, 


K——. 
THIRD LETTER 


To-morrow I am to be married—and you 
not here! It is horrible and heart rending. I 
simply collapsed when I got your telegram and 
vowed I would never be married without you. 
Then the whole family fell down at my feet in 
protest, and of course, with every arrangement 
completed, I had to give in. How could 
you have sprained your ankle just three days 
before I was to be married. Marie will look 
fiendish in your place, and I am sure I shall 
only feel half married. O Bess, if you only 
were here to-night to talk to me! These past 
months I have been so happy, so perfectly 
happy, but to-night I’vea horrible sinking sen- 
sation about my heart. All my old doubts and 
misgivings are surging up again. Bess, darl- 
ing, I am afraid, I am so horribly afraid of this 
dim future of mine. I try to make myself be- 
lieve that life will always be as blissful as it is 
now, but I know it can’t be. I am risking 
(as I swore I never would) all eternity for the 
happiness of a month, or perhaps two or three. 
I feel, I know it cannot last—and, O Bess, 
how am I going to stand it afterwards? If it 
had not been for that mad runaway I should 
be marrying Morton Langham and by this 
time have steeled myself to a placid indifference. 
How much better than this mad fever of hap- 
piness which brings only unrest! Pray God, 
Bess, that Katherine Lane may be as happy as 
Katherine Litton has been. 

Yours always, 


K-—_—_. 


VOGUE 


FOURTH LETTER EIGHTEEN MONTHS LATER 


Bess, dearest : 

I have not written to you much lately for I 
knew you would notice the difference in my 
letters and I hoped that I might again be able 
to write in the old spirit—but life gets worse 
instead of better and I cannot be silent to you 
any longer. You, who have been my friend 
in the sweet, must now be my friend in the 
bitter too. Nobody shall ever know anything 
of all this—if I can help it—save you. I can't 
keep it from you. It all began when the baby 
died and I was so sick for so long. In that 
first real grief Jack first failed me. It was 
stupid for him being in mourning and I was 
so weak that I wasn’t allowed to see him but 
a short time each day, and then he began stay- 
ing at the club and going with Alan Londan 
and that set of men. Then Bess, Bess! he 
began to drink. When he comes home now 
after drinking it is horrible—it is horrible ! 
Sometimes I think I hate him. 


SIX WEEKS LATER 


I put this letter away, dear, unfinished. I 
couldn’t write even you about my husband. 


Now, though death—dear death that heaven’ 


has sent me in answer to my prayers—is com- 
ing quickly, I believe, and I must send you 
this letter to account for all my silence, and to 
show you that, as in happiness so also in bit- 
terest sorrow, my heart turned to you, dearest 
friend. I am to be operated on this afternoon, 
and the doctors have told me that it is almost 
impossible to save me. This operation is the 
last chance, they say, but I think of it only as 
a blessed hastener of the end. Jack has been 
sober for the last few days, and has been al- 
most like my old lover. Thank God that this 
parting is the last agony I need ever endure. 
The hereafter means only nothingness to me. 
I long unutterably to see you once more, dear- 
est, but all the cruel sea rolls between us, and 
I must die without you. It has been hard that 
the two times in my life when I have most 
wanted you you should have been denied me. 
Please be sorry for Jack. It was not his fault 
that I loved him more than any woman should 
ever love any man. 

I kiss you, dear, with all my heart. 
by, dear! Good by—good by ! 


Good 


GLIMPSES 
AT LasT— 

Are we coming to buttons and buttonholes 
for bodice fastenings? Hooks-and-eyes met 
with no warm welcome when they were first 
revived, but pretty drapery and finery screened 
them from sight, and that proved a very great 
compensation. If only the backs of bodices 
are to be buttoned as we now find them, the 
fashion cannot be said to be coming to the 
fore yet awhile. 


DeciDEDLY— 


There are three hats equally smart for wear 
daring the hight of the season. The leghorn 
victoria poke, wound with a long tulle scarf 
and tied under the chin in a big bow ; the 
leghorn watteau, with wide pliable brim, dip- 
ping in the centre over the forehead and then 
arching up on each side, and luxuriously 
trimmed with flowers outside and under the 
brim ; and third, the new model hat, with up- 
turned brim in front caught back with a large 
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chou or Louis xv bow, and profusely trimmed 
across the crown with roses. 


TaT— 


Those double machine plaitings, one set 
on the bias and the other perpendicular, are 
among the latest novelties in that line and pro- 
duce quite an original effect. 


UsE— 


Orange candles with shades to match, and 
let the floral decorations be orange and red 
nasturtiums, relieved by verbena branches, 
when you give your next dinner. The young 
Queen of Holland is honored by the smart 
world showing favor to her color. 


: Tree ee gay a) ei 
WHAT SHE WE a 
Os On 8 on 8 sO an 8 an Vn Va 9 an an Ya Bam 9 
SUITABLE COSTUME FOR OPEN AIR FETES— 
DISCRIMINATION SHOULD BE USED IN 
DRESSING FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 
FUNCTIONS OF THIS CLASS—DE- 
TAILS OF GOWNS WORN AT 


A RECENT OUTDOOR 
BAZAR 


He desire of all social centres is to con- 
I tribute by philanthropic patriotism the 
means to comfort our brave soldiers 
and sailors, To this end open air fétes are 
rushing into high favor. Given broad acres 
and a clever woman and funds for this laudable 
purpose aresoon raised in the pleasantest way 
possible. One should dress for a féte champetre 
according to its special character. The distinc- 
tion in dress should mark the one of more or less 
public character from the féte which is strictly 
private and exclusive, the former being in- 
formal, the latter formal. To the latter one 
goes by invitation, while to former there is an 
entrance ticket to be presented, even though 
the collection of a fund for some particular 
object is the raison d’étre of both. 


YOUNG GIRLS WEAR PIQUES, EMBROIDERED 
SWISS, ORGANDIES 


Informal or demi-toilette is the rule for fétes 
to which the public are asked and it was no- 
ticed while assisting at a recent one how, with 
few exceptions, all the young women were 
gowned in pretty organdies, dimities, embroid- 
ered swiss muslins, white and figured piqué, 
very young matrons following the same lead. 
Matrons of all ages held closely to foulards 
and veilings, with now and then some grena- 
dines and taffetas. Among the young con- 
tingent white gowns carried off the day while 
rose pink was a good second, so we bid fair to 
follow the Paris lead and make a white sum- 
mer with our gowns and hats, parasols, gloves, 
shoes and lingerie, which now taboos colored 
ribbons and declares for white alone. 


PIQUE SKIRTS WITH TAFFETA WAISTS 


There were so many smart looking girls 
wearing white piqué skirts with fitted flounces 
in combination with taffeta waists in capucine 
or nasturtium yellows, straw color, cerise and 
rose-pink, with buckle-belts or sashes to match, 
while the trimming of their hats as well as the 
parasols they carried all were on the same 
shade. But charming effects were also pro- 
duced by a blending of different shades of one 
color, beginning at the sash, making it stand 


(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 26) 

for the darkest shade, and the parasol for the 
lightest, the bodice being middle shade of the 
three, while the hat was either an all white one, 
or combined in its trimmings the three shades. 
Great charm is possible by this arrangement, 
but there must not be two violent a contrast, 
else the refinement of taste sought for will be 
utterly lost. 


HOW MULLS WERE MADE 


When white mull and French lawns were 
worn, their bodices were ornate with Valen- 
ciennes and tucks, or applied embroideries, but 
the skirts quite simple. 


FOULARDS 


Blue and white foulards showed plainly their 
popularity, the newest gowns designed in polka 
dots the size of pin heads up to the garden pea 
and small rings and figures. Fitted flounces 
were on the majority of skirts, varying from 
one to three and five, piped with white silk or 
trimmed with narrow ribbons, flat or puckered, 
waved or straight. Now and then there would 
appeas a skirt with the new apron line—very 
close and tight fitting, pointed in front and 
fitted like a deep basque in the back, the lapel 
closed with flat bows, very tiny ones of the 
same foulard. Round bodices prevailed and 
the best made ones had bias belts of foulard, so 
as to maintain a slender waist line. Those 
who wore white ribbon belts or foulard belts 
trimmed with white increased their waist meas- 
ure apparently several inches. White silk or 
satin yokes or guimpes, lace-covered generally, 
are fixed features not only of thes¢ gowns but 
of all gowns, the difference between any of 
them depending on design, sharp points or 
round points, ovals or squares, yokes in the 
back only, and vests in front, etc., etc. One 
fact remains, which is that the more fluffy 
these mousseline fronts are the better they 
look—when they are at all becoming. Some 
women cannot stand them at all, requiring a 
more severe style. 


LACE ORNAMENTINGS 


Heavy Oxford, Irish and guipure laces, as 
well as Cluny, both black and white, are the 
smrrt laces for coat basques, dressy affairs 
slashed off in front or close as a bodice. They 
are worn with tissues, mousseline de soie and 
chambray skirts, longer than the usual demi- 
traine, for it is very evident we are to return to 
long trains for ceremonious indoor gowns. 


Bridget was given permission to attend a 
ball, but in the course of an hour she returned 
in considerable anger. On being questioned 
she said: ‘* Shure and I wan't a going to stay 
any longer! I was insulted I was, a man came 
up to me and said: ‘Is your programme 
full?’ and shure and I hadn’t had anything 
to eat at all, so I came home.”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursday, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 3 West 
2gth Street, New York, by noon Monday 


of the same week. 


FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shop 


where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply.] 


Implicity is a thing of the past and elabora- 
S tion the keynote for the summer frock-—that 
is, when we doff the athletic garb which, 
fortunately, Dame Fashion still leaves in all the 
beauty of its extreme severity. But for after- 
noon and evening wear one must revel in frills 
and furbelows ; for this purpose the shops are 
now exhibiting the most fascinating fronts, 
fichus, collarettes, ties and scarfs with which 
to tempt the unwary woman who is under the 
delusion that, as these trifles are comparatively 
inexpensive, one can indulge in a lot ; but 
alas ! when the day of reckoning comes—but 
why dwell on anything so unpleasant when 


there are really some lovely little bits to be 
talked about which are really worth buying, 
as they will smarten many a rather passé 
gown? 

For instance, there is the fichu, which will 
be much worn and which is always picturesque 
and becoming. A lovely and extremely fluffy 
one is made of embossed mousseline: de soie, 
which has really the effect of the white mous- 
seline covered with tiny embossed spots of 
white. It is large and full enough to drape 
around the shoulders and hang below the waist 
in front, being edged with a deep ruffle, 
trimmed on the bottom and headed with a 
row of narrow fancy white satin ribbon. This 
fichu may be kept clean for a long time with 
care, and is handsome enough to be sent and 
renovated at the cleaner’s, which will make 
the price of $8.50 seem a very good invest- 
ment. 

Other pretty fichus in net, edged with val- 
enciennes, also net edged with ruffles of point 
d’esprit, may be bought for from $4.50 to 
$5.25, $6.75 and $7.50 each. 

Narrow lace scarfs in imitation appliqué 
lace in a deep yellow, also in silk oriental lace, 
two yards long and three and five inches in 
width, are sold for $3.25, $3.75 and $4.25, 
and are worn tied twice around the neck and 
in a bow or knot in the front. A front of 
white lawn, with tiny tucks and rows of val- 
enciennes lace, has a standing collar of folded 
lawn, finished with a small bow in the front, 
and has the novel addition of revers to match, 
which are meant to be tacked onto the revers 
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of the bodice or coat. This may be bought 
for $3. 

Another front represented in the sketch is of 
French lawn in drawn work, and is cut down 
the front in the form of a V, in order to show 
the collar and cravat, and is designed to tack 
over the front of a silk bodice, for instance 
one that is rather passé, for it will both freshen 
and hide any little imperfections. This may 
be bought for $4. 50. 

Some women always prefer to wear a little 
white collar to protect the ribbon collar. For 
this purpose one shop is showing a large as- 
sortment of exquisite little collars of hem- 
stitched or drawn linen edged with real Valen- 
ciennes, and ranging in price from $1.75, 
$2.25 to $2.75. One collar has an edge of 
the finest possible tatting, which is very dainty. 
The cost of such a collar is $2.25. 

The fancy for narrow lawn or mull ties to 
be worn twice around the throat and then 
knotted or tied in a bow in front, brings out 
innumerable styles in them, the most effective 
being either six or nine inches in width and two 
yards long, with insertions of embroidery and 
narrow rufes of Valenciennes lace, real, of 
course, for respectively $3.50 and $4.50 a 
piece. 

Charming gauze silk scarfs in pale shades, 
yellow being particularly effective, two yards 
long and ten inches wide, edged with a finely 
plaited ruffle of the same, may be bought in 
one shop for 95 cents, while white chiffon with 





the ends richly embroidered in silk, are seen at 
the same counter for from $1.75 up to $2.50. 

An exquisite scarf of pale yellow crépe has 
the edges and ends ornamented with a hand- 
some appliqué of écru lace, and is really a good 
investment for its price, $6, as it will last like 
any real lace—forever—with care. 

Quite the newest and smartest addition to 
the summer gown in the Marie Antoinette 
cape or color, which is, however, high enough 
in price to make it very exclusive as yet. The 
sketch represents one, made of fine insertions 
of Valenciennes lace, alternating with equally 
fine insertions of swiss embroidery. The cape 
has the real old-fashioned slope to the should- 
ess, and reaches almost to the waist line, the 
front being shaped so that the ends cross and 
fasten at the back with two tabs or sash pieces, 
which are separate and designed to be adjusted 
after the cape is securely fastened. This pic- 
turesque cape costs $25, and would be a charm- 


ing addition to a bridesmaid’s frock at a sum- 
mer wedding. 

Many of the prettiest models this year show 
a decided tendency to copy the Marie Antoin- 
ette period. A particularly effective cape of 
mauve satin covered with ruffles of black chan- 
tilly lace, each flounce edged with a tiny ‘rufHle 
of black chiffon, and shirred chiffon across the 
front, is made very full and is crossed in the 
front with broad black satin ribbons which 
continue around the waist, and end in a large 
sash at the back. A high collar formed hy 
loops of plaited satin ribbon wired so as to stand 
up and hold the black chiffon ruche in place 
completes this lovely summer wrap, which is a 
French model and may be bought for 
$35 00. 
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Pretty stocks of tucked lawn with a crisp 
little lace-edged bow in the front sell for from 
60 cents, $1.25 and $1.50. These will be 
more popular than the stiff linen collars for 
very hot weather. 

A remarkably cheap front is of lawn with 
insertions of lace and embroidery with a stand- 
ing collar of the same with an adjustable deep 
embroidery edged sailor collar and revers of 
white piqué. A style much effected by young 
girls. The price of the front is $1.95 and the 
piqué collar 95 cts. 

Another shop shows sleeveless fronts and 
stocks of all the pale shades of taffeta tucked 
vertically from the waist line to the top of the 
stock, for the moderate sum of $3.50. 

Stocks and four-in-hand ties with the ends 
edged with tiny ruffles of chiffon are also shown 
in all the pale shades of taffeta for $1.95 each, 
in fact every purse may be suited with the 
charming chiffons so dear to woman, which 
are shown in the shops now. 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’? SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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White shirt waists are most convenient 
for growing girls, still those modeled after 
the styles worn by their elders are always 
most unbecoming, making the poor children 






look like stunted women. A _ very pretty 
style is being shown this season, however, 
which has the advantage of being easy to 
launder and change, and yet is childish and 
pretty. This little shirt waist is made of linen 
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or lawn belted in at the waist, and with a pretty 
soft turn-over collar, edged with ruffles or a 
narrow lace. The linen blouses are trimmed with 
white braid, and have a small sailor collar, such 


waists may be bought from 75 cents up to $1. 50. 

To be worn with these waists are pretty 
linen skirts, also duck, for from eight years of 
age up, and ranging in prices from $1.35 up 
to $4 or $5. 





Parasols are made to look quite as charming 
for the small girls as for their mammas. For 
instance white China silk parasols with a band 

or border of Dresden silk in tiny rose bud 


designs, has a light wood stick and handle and 
may be bought for $1.75 each. 

Plaid parasols are very fashionable and more 
durable than the white, and may be bought for 
$2.50 each in all the popular plaids. 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE PRECEDING PAGE 
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Q- WHAT THEY READ 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE, BY ROBERT 
E. PEARY, U.S. N. 


7S is a certain inevitable sameness in 

books of Arctic research—unless un- 

happily they contain the record of a 
great tragedy like that of de Long—which 
leaves one doubtful whether the volume in 
hand is by Kane, Hayes or McClintock, or 
some more modern explorer, until the name 
of some ultra-modern scientific instrument or 
the casual mention of some of the comforts 
which modern enterprise places in the hands 
of Arctic travelers awakens one to the real- 
ization of the vast difference between an ex- 
pedition like that of Lieutenant Peary, with its 
record of comparative luxury, or at all events 
of a sort of camp-life the hardships of which 
were not too severe for the plucky wife of 
the leader to share, and the dreary and almost 
hopeless struggles of the earlier adventurers, 
as they may be studied in the pages of Frank- 
lin and Richardson’s Second Expedition, and 
other volumes now almost forgotten. It is 
by no means intended by this reference to 
belittle the work of any of our present day 
explorers, who are worthy successors of the 
men whose names are familiar to this genera- 
tion principally on maps, but merely to call 
attention to the advantages with which the 
latter start out for their trips, advantages of 
equipment, of invention, of more extended 
knowledge of the conditions with which they 
will have to deal—in a word with the treasure 
house of the accumulated experience of their 
predecessors to draw upon, this supplemented 
by the rich results of scientific discoveries in 
every possible line. When one thinks of the 
difference steam, electrical appliances of 
various sorts, aluminum, and some few other 
present day conveniences, might have made 
to some of those old travelers, the wonder at 
their achievements grows, and one realizes 
that there were indeed giants in those days. 
But the temptation to think the nineteenth 
century explorers lucky fellows, who have 
rather an easy time of it, in comparison, is 
sure to vanish on a careful comparison of 
the achievements of the past ten years in the 
field of Arctic discovery. 

As to the sameness, our author would 
doubtless remind us that there is a good 
deal of it about an Arctic night of seven 
months or so, and that it therefor represents 
what seems to be the prime desideratum of 
present day writing, namely, local color, but 
it sometimes wears the too familiar aspect of 
padding and reminds us perhaps a little forci- 
bly of the fact that space was a consideration, 
or else why such a preponderance of passages 
like this : 

“It was a glorious day, and the familiar 
shores of the harbor [of Portland, Me. ]} 
wore their most charming aspect in the 
brilliant summer sunshine. We responded 
to the salutes from Cape Cottage and other 
residences along the shore road as we steamed 
out, and at two o'clock the pilot left us off 
Ram Island Ledge, and laying a course to 
clear Halfway Rock Island, we were at last 
fairly started on our Northward voyage.”’ 

A reviewer may perhaps be pardoned for 
reminding a writer that what the public cares 
for in Arctic exploration is Arctic exploration, 
and not the merely personal and social as- 
pects of the preliminaries thereto. Fault 
finding is a thankless task at best, and one to 
be quickly made an end of, and it is pleasant 
to pass from the few slight blemishes of the 
book—an occasional tendency to fine writing, 
the aforsaid padding, and a rather lavish use 
of the capital ** I ’’—taits undeniable merits. 
Where Nansen says ‘* we’’ Lieutenant Peary 
says **I°* but in reading on, the conviction 
grows that this egotism is that least offensive 
form of conceit, the naive self-appreciation of 
a man of resource and ability who has proved 
that he can carry out his ideas and purposes. 
There is considerable simplicity in the open- 
ing pages of his book, when he says: **I 
fancy most of my readers will be surprised to 
learn that Greenland has a history, accented 
by events as strange as its own midnight syn- 
light and far-stretching snow-fields.”” Doubt- 
less the book is intended for popular consump- 
tion, but there is no counting on what that 
peculiar person, the Public, will or will not 


know ; and did Lieut. Peary himself never 
learn where Columbus got his hints and in- 
formation for his second voyage? 

But much may be forgiven to one who 
draws for us such a picture as this of the 
Great Ice: 

‘¢ A very important peculiarity of the ice- 
cap is the intensity of the light—the Arctic 
sun in clear weather is as brilliant as the sun 
of any southern latitude. Sometimes, though 
rarely, shadows drift across the white expanse, 
but usually the cloud phenomena are the 
heavy prophecies or actualities of furious 
storms. In clear weather the traveler upon 
this white waste sees but the snow, the sky, 
the sun, In cloudy weather even these dis- 
appear, Many a time I have found myself 
in such weather traveling in gray space, feel- 
ing the snow beneath my snow-shoes, but 
unable to see it. Nosun, no sky, no snow, 
no horizon—absolutely nothing that the eye 
could rest upon. My feet and snow-shoes 
were sharp and clear as silhouettes, and I was 
sensible of contact with the snow at every 
step, yet as far as my eyes gave me evidence 
to the contrary, I was walking upon nothing. 
The space between my snow- shoes was equally 
as light as the zenith. The opaque light 
which filled the sphere of vision might come 
from below as well as from above. The 
strain both mental and physical of this blind- 
ness with wide-open eyes, was such that after 
a time I would be obliged to stop until the 
passing of the fog. 

*¢ The wind is never quiescent on the Great 
Ice. Day and night, summer and winter, 
year in and year out, it is sweeping down, 
sometimes with greater, sometimes with less 
velocity, from the frozen heart of the Great 
Ice, bearing with it a burthen of snow and 
following the most direct slope to the land. 
During gentle breezes this drift is of almost 
impalpable fineness, and extends but a foot or 
two above the surface. As the wind increases 
in force the particles of snow become coarser 
and the depth of the current of flying snow 
increases in the savage blizzards of the frozen 
Sahara. This drift becomes a roaring, hissing, 
blinding, suffocating Niagara of snow, rising 
hundreds of feet into the air; a drift which 
almost instantly buries any quiescent object, 
and in which it is almost impossible for the 
traveler to breathe. This drifting snow is 
almost as penetrating as water. When the 
depth of the drift is not in excess of the 
hight of the knee, its surface is as tangible 
and almost as sharply defined as that of a 
sheet of water, and its incessant dizzy rush 
and strident sibillation become, when long 
continued, as maddening as the drop, drop, 
drop of water on the victim's head in the 
old torture rooms,”” 

The temptation to quote more of the 
graphic sketches of such scenes as these is 
strong, and in reading them one feels oneself 
much in the position of those who ‘sit at 
home at ease’’ ; and yet the truth must be told, 
the interest of the volumes as a whole is not 
up to the level of such detached passages, and 
more and more does one wish that they could 
have been condensed into one. However, it 
must be owned that Lieutenant Peary has an 
eye for the picturesque, whether he is describ- 
ing ‘the black sail, yellow spars and hulls, 
red sailing pennant and flashing tins of the 
load’? of his catamaran, ‘‘ forming a vivid 
contrast tothe unbroken white expanse of the 
ice-blink” ; or selecting the views for his snap- 
shots, the results of which in the shape of 
some 800 illustrations form one of the main 
charms of the book. Beautiful exceedingly 
are many of the views of Arctic ice, and 
strange savage rock regions, while the pictures 
of natives, explorers and dogs —especially 
dogs—are all of the greatest interest. Prob- 
ably the ethnological portion of the work as 
embodied in an appendix will prove of much 
value as it is of intenseinterest ; of the scien- 
tific worth and results of the voyage this is 
not the place to speak, sothat the points of 
greatest value and interest in the eyes of the 
general reader may be pronounced to be the 
experiment with donkeys, the Arctic baby 
(who should perhaps have come first), and 
the dear dogs, which as in all such records 
play such an important part. For in spite of 
everything in the way of modern improve- 
ments, the dog-team still remains the main 
reliance and the best help of the Arctic trav- 
eler. It is pleasant to find Lieutenant Peary 


so appreciative of these good friends, evidently 
as kind to them as their savage nature and 
the exigencies of the case permit, and treating 
them with the greatest humanity consistent 
with the conditions; and though one may 
wish that a bullet had been spared for the two 
or three which are chronicled as ‘ falling 
behind ’’ and perishing, there can be no senti- 
mental feeling wasted over the practical 
taking off of those which were killed when 
worn out to feed the stronger ones, and the 
author’s regret over his best dogs is as genuine, 
if less touchingly expressed, as Nansen’s over 
his last dog. This reserve or lack of gush 
may be natural or calculated; it is shown in 
the brief and almost cold record of the sad 
death of young Verhoeff, which is told in one 
short chapter of the barest narrative ; it is at 
least welcome in a period when most hearts 
are worn on sleeves. 

The dogs afford most of the very little fun 
in the book, and though it is an old story it 
is always amusing to hear that: ‘* One of 
the most conclusive proofs in my mind that 
the ancients never had any actual knowledge 
of the Arctic regions lies in the fact that they 
called their worst knot the Gordian knot. 
Any well-regulated Eskimo dog-team can in 
one night discount a dozen Gordians. As 
Gibson said, you may talk about lassoing 
wild steers in Texas, but it doesn’t compare 
with rounding up Eskimo dogs. The usual 
mode of procedure was to entice a dog by 
judiciously thrown morsels of meat to within 
reach, and then make a grab for him, throw- 
ing our fur-clad bodies upon him and forcing 
his head into the snow as quickly as possi- 
ble. This, if skilfully done—and constant 
practice rapidly taught us—could usually be 
accomplished without receiving more than 
one or two bites. With one or two of the 
dogs, however, it was different ; these it was 
necessary to double lasso, and choke into in- 
sensibility, before tbe harness could be re- 
placed.”’ 

This same estimable reserve is shown in 
the brief but sufficient record of the birth of 
Lieut. Peary’s little daughter, which took 
place at Anniversary Lodge, Falcon Bay, 12 
Sept., 1893. 

‘6On 12 Sept. an interesting event oc- 
curred at Anniversary Lodge in the arrival of 
a little nine-pound stranger, Marie Ahnighito 
Peary. This little blue-eyed snowflake, 
born at the close of the Arctic summer day, 
deep in the heart of the white north, far be- 
yond the farthest limits of civilized people or 
habitations, saw the cold gray light of the 
Arctic autumn once only before the great 
night settled upon us. Then she was bun- 
dled deep in soft warm Arctic furs, and 
wrapped in the stars and stripes. The first 
six months of her life were spent in continu- 
ous lamp-light. When the earliest ray of the 
returning sun pierced through the window of 
our tiny room she reached for the golden bar 
as other children reach for a beautiful toy— 
the uninterrupted light and brilliant Arctic 
sunshine of the summer had the effect upon 
her that the sun has upon hyacinth and tulip 
bulbs, which kept for weeks in a dark cellar, 
expand and blossom with astounding rapidity. 
When at the age of eleven months little 
Ahnighito left her native land, she was phys- 
ically and mentally at least a year in advance 
of her actual age. Throughout the winter 
she was the source of the liveliest interest to 
the natives. Entire families journeyed from 
far away Cape York to the south, and from 
distant Etah to the north, to satisfy them- 
selves by actual touch that she was really a 
creature of warm flesh and blood, and not of 
snow, as they at first believed.”’ 

The story of the poor burros is brief and 
dismal. We first hear of them, six ragged- 
coated, long-eared, pathetic-eyed creatures, 
as knee deep in water on the Falcon’s deck ; 
naturally two of them died, and on landing 
those left, there was an exciting scene. ‘*I 
heard a shout from the ship and a commotion 
in the direction of the stable, and looking 
there I saw one of the poor burros coming 
at full speed over the rocks, braying at the 
top of his voice, and with thirty or torty of 
the dogs after him. He was sensible enough 
to run directly towards us for protection. We 
drove the dogs off and then hurried towards 
the stable where we found a pack of dogs 
worrying the second burro which had been 
unable to free himself. Driving the dogs off 
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we found that this poor little fellow had been 
bitten quite seriously, though not dangerously, 
After this the burros were carefully guarded.”’ 

And after this the burros disappear from 
the pages of the narrative, and we are left to 
wonder what became of them and to conclude 
for ourselves that the experiment was not a 
success. 

No Arctic traveler has spoken in higher 
terms or with more genuine feeling of the 
Eskimos, to whom Lieutenant Peary feels 
himself deeply indebted, but generously ac- 
knowledges the debt, while speaking in s‘n- 
cere praise of the faithfulness, the courage, 
the ingenuity, the devotedness of the Smith 
Sound Eskimos, the most northerly people on 
our globe. 

His acknowledgements of their help and 
their ungrudging labor are most interesting in 
his description of the finding and removal of 
the Cape York meteor, which portion of the 
book, being confined within such limits as to 
preclude all possibility of padding is the best 
piece of narrative to be found in the two 
volumes. But in spite of its importance we 
still return with the greatest interest to the 
story of the dogs, whether it be to the picture 
of two men trying to control forty hungry 
animals at feeding time, with the result of 
the whole forty breaking from the stakes to 
which each team was tied, and a consequent 
five hours of hard work at disentangling their 
traces ; or to the description of the tail of an 
Eskimo dog as his moral barometer. © It is 
the unerring gauge to the state of his feelings. 
A well-filled stomach and an easy running 
sledge may lift him to the hight of canine 
felicity ; but heavy sledging, the biting whip 
or an inglorious fight with a neighbor in the 
traces may plunge him to the depths of 
despair. His tail tells the whole story. Now 
every tail was hanging low.”’ Or best of all 
his tribute to My noble dogs : 

*¢ Every true man or woman loves a noble 
dog, and there are no more splendid dogs in 
all the world than those magnificent brutes of 
Whale Sound. Perhaps my reader may think 
me prejudiced. I havearighttobe. They 
saved my life and the lives of my two com- 
rades. Never were dogs or men more faith- 
ful than those poor brutes. Day after day 
they struggled back across that awful frozen 
desert, fighting for their lives and ours ; day 
after day they worked till the last ounce of 
work was gone from them, and then fell dead 
in their tracks without a sound.”* 

(Frederick A Stokes Co. ) 


IN SIGHT 


He Harpers announce a novel by 
Thomas A. Janvier, called The Sar- 
gasso Sea, and said to be full of 

ghostly incident. By way of whetting popu- 
lar curiosity it may be added that this book is 
unlike anything Mr. Janvier has written 
hitherto, and that it is distinctly a story of 
adventure. 

+ 


While Mr. Richard Harding Davis is 
watching the progress of the war from the 
Flagship, and jotting down hasty notes be- 
tween engagements for his forthcoming his- 
tory, the public is showing its grateful appre- 
ciation of his efforts, patriotic and literary, in 
the best possible way, viz., by buying up a 
whole edition of his newest novel before the 
day of publication. The second edition of 
The King’s Jackal is now being printed, the 
first being exhausted, we are told, before it 
left the press. The final chapters of the 
serial are printed in Scribner’s Magazine for 
July. 


* * oo 


F Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company will 
publish an edition of Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie’s The Forest of Arden, with illustra- 
tions by Will H. Low. 





Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 


sender. No others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 
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(Continued from page iii.) 

of the Cake Walk, the joint product cf the 
Paul Dunbar and a pupil of Dr. Joachim 
and Dr. Dvorak, according to the musical 
critic of the Tribune. Thecomposer’s train- 
ing led to the expectation that he would 
demonstrate that the peculiar elements— 
rhythmic and melodic—of this type of Ameri- 
can folk song, and the result has been disap- 
point.ng. Mr. Dunbar’s sketch has been 
cut down and changed. The result of this 
and the introduction of two coon songs that 
have been interpolated have reduced the 
sketch to the level of an ordinary vaudeville 
feature. As the critic says there is still an 
opportunity for the composer who is willing 
to study the spirituals and reel tunes of the 
slaves as they are preserved in the religious 
gatherings and secular merry makings of the 
black people of the South, 

The instrumental concerts at Madison 
Square Roof Garden are very well attended, 
much better than they were a year ago, 


M'ss Viola Allen’s tour next autumn with 
Hall Caines Christian is looked forward to 
with much interest. The play, it is said, is 
unlike the novel in many particulars. 


Annie Russell has scored a success in Lon- 
don in Dangerfield ’95 and Sue. 


Cook’s Tour at Koster & Bial’s is doing 
exceedingly well. 


At Keith’s dancing by specialists is the 
special feature, 


Signor Del Puente is appearing this week 
at Proctor’s as the Toreador in Carmen, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino Roof Garden—8 00, Vaudeville. 

Keith’s Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Continuous Vaudeville. 

Madison Square—8.15, Concerts. 

Koster & Bial’s —Cook's Tour. 

American Roof Garden —8.00, Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée—W ar pictures and waxworks, daily. 

Casino—8 oo, The Telephone Girl. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

Manhattan Beach—-Band Concerts, afternoon and 
evening, El Capitan, Pain's Fireworks, evening. 

Pastor's —Continuous performance. 


FASHIONS IN SHOES 


N pages 21 and 23 respectively are seen 
accurate drawings of this year’s 


smartest boots, hose and skirts. 

The shoes are from Jantzen, skirts from 
the Pansy shop, the men’s hose from Budd 
and the women’s stockings from another 
well known firm, 

The women’s shoes as they appear on page 
21 are: 

Upper left hand—For morning, patent 
leather ties, dark blue stockings white polka 
dots, 

Upper middle —For afternoon and evening, 
patent leather slippers; black lisle thread, 
openwork and embroidered. 

Upper right—For afternoon, patent leather 
ties, silk stockings embroidered with black 
silk. 

Lower left—Golf boots, tan with rubber 
discs on soles, as in adjoining drawing, to 
prevent slipping on course ; very fine heavy 
cotton stockings with black and white plaid 
tops. Linen knickers. 

Central—Tan bicycle ties, also suitable for 
all walking purposes for morning wear. Fine 
Scotch wool ribbed, all gray with gray and 
white tops: they come in browns also. Gay 
colored stockings and very fancy tops are no 
longer in vogue for golf or bicycling. 

Lower right-—For evening, black satin 
slippers and bows of satin both embroidered 
with jet, very fine lisle thread black openwork 
stockings; a still better stocking, much 
smarter than the one shown but more ex- 
pensive, differs only in that it is openwork all 
over and the whole length. The stocking 
shown is solid at the back. 

The skirts are of lawn, nainsook and silk, 
tucked, ruffled and lace-trimmed, as shown. 


MEN'S SHOES 


The men’s shoes, as they appear on page 
23, ares 

“Upper left—For evening, patent-leather 
pumps, black silk openwork stockings, em- 
broidered in white silk. 

Upper right—For morning, tan lace boots, 





with the addition of hobnails or rubber discs, 
suitable for golf ; dark blue lisle thread socks 
with red stripes. 

Centre—For evening, patent-leather but- 
ton boot, with fine leather top; black silk 
socks, with white silk embroidered clock. 

Lower left—For morning, very heavy soled 
tan tie, suitable for all knockabout purposes ; 
dark blue socks with fine stripes. 

Lower right—For general utility, calfskin 
button boot. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5149—Smart sunshade of white 
grosgrain silk, trimmed with rows of 
narrow white silk fringe and narrow 

écru lace, put on very full. A very novel 
handle is made of a gold rabbit’s head, ruby 
eyes put on an enameled stick. 

Fig. 5166—Tan cloth suit for a little girl 
of six. Plain flare skirt with soft white 
muslin blouse buttoned down the back with 
little lace buttons. Box coat of same ma- 
terial as skirt trimmed around the collar and 
cuffs with white silk braid. Large white 
chip hat with wired white taffeta bows. 

Fig. 5167—White organdie afternoon 
frock worn over a pale pink silk slip. No 
embroidery or lace is used, just hemstitched 
revers from under which a pissé of organdie 
shows. Tucked guimpe and ribbon collar. 
Plain sleeves with puff at top, wide pink taf- 
feta sash. An enormous picture hat is of 
soft pink straw trimmed with pink and white 
ribbon and edged with a narrow quilling of 
white chiffon. 

Fig, 5199—Green gingham morning gown 
simply made. Bodice with deep revers, form- 
ing a sailor collarin the back, fasten over one 
another and are trimmed with soutache braid 
and insertion appliquéd, chemisette of finest 
white linen and lace, plain sleeves finished 
with a plissé of hemstitched linen at the 
hand. Long skirt sweeping the ground and 
trimmed with rows of soutache braid. Toque 
of chiffon in pale green and black plums— 
girdle of black with antique silver clasp. 

Fig. 5200 —Cream-color camel’s-hair cos- 
tume. Bodice with broad box-plait down the 
front cut V shape at the throat showing 
white swiss plastron tucked and finished with 
white crochet buttons. The bodice is smartly 
braided in white. Sleeves corded in three 
groups—flare cuff over the hand lined with 
soft lace. Plain skirt cut extension flounce 
attached to the main skirt with two rows of 


stitching. White gross-grain girdle with 
twisted bow at one side, Large black picture 
hat. 


Fig. 5202—Princesse of white crépe de 
chine.” Round shoulder collar narrowing to 
one side and meeting lace insertion, which 
extends down the front and flares off to the 
side. Another row of this insertion follows 
the same outline and finishes the skirt, which 
is slashed up the side, showing an underskirt 
of accordion-plaited, insertion-trimmed crépe 
de chine. Guimpe and sleeves of white 
chiffon over silk. Bonnet of white lace, 
white lilac and black wings. Sash of white 
chiffon tied in a bow at the back. 

Fig. 5205—Turquoise silk bodice with 
white embroidered dots. The fastening is to 
one side with the silk folded in, making a 
soft ruffle finish and caught with three tur- 
quoise buttons. Triple rows of coarse twine- 
color embroidery and full ruffles of lace ex. 
tending far down on the sleeves, which are 
tight and very wrinkled. High crushed col- 
lar of the silk with full ruff of lace in the 
back. Smart little hat of twine-color straw, 
trimmed with a violet velvet band, lace and 
blue wings. 

Fig. 5207—Most attractive summer lunch- 
eon frock made of white India silk spat- 
tered with bright blue polka dots. Straight 
narrow panel down the front of skirt, bordered 
with batiste insertion. From the panel a 
deep extension flounce is joined to the skirt 
with satin cords of blue and white. Bodice 
cut away in front showing a vest of white 
mousseline de soie shirred and puffed. Long 
pointed revers are turned back from this and 
trimmed with narrow insertion. Next to 
the vest, inside the revers, batiste insertion 
matching skirt trimming is sewn flat—this 
gives the gown a princesse effect. Sleeves are 


plain, corded at the top and with little 
pointed caps overlapping. Fancy gold braid 
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belt fastened with sapphire ornament. Large 
picture hat in black chip, lined with white 
satin and quaintly bent in front, showing a 
ruche of soft yellow lace beneath. Large 
rosette of lace at one side and a lot of black 
tips which fall gracefully over the brim. 

Fig. 5208—Basket net of golden brown 
over whitish green taffeta. The bottom of 
the skirt is finished with a double flounce 
cut bias and is of white light-weight cloth 
appliquéd in lace. Bodice plain showing a 
chemisette of lace over satin and a deep 
shoulder cape bordered with a bias ruffle same 
as skirt. Collar of lace with big tie in front. 
Sleeves plain with a little-turn up cuff of 
cloth. White girdle with rosette in back 
and ends. An effective clasp across the front 
is of moonstones and pearls. Small hat of 
shirred brown tulle, wings and trimming are 
in brown, 

Fig. 5216—White India linen frock 
tucked in groups of five with a two inch 
space between. Long circular skirt. Plain 
tight fitting bodice with tiny embroidery re- 
vers. There is no collar and around the neck 
is draped a fichu of softest mull trimmed 
at the bottom with fine lace; this fichu is 
caught and knotted at the end of the revers, 
the lace hanging to the belt. Mull girdle 
tied in a bow with long ends in the back. 

Fig. 5219—Finest silk shirt with crochet 
top. Little lace butterflies are incrusted in 
the crochet work and made a novel and 
dainty finish. 

Fig. 5234—Cvaching cape of pale blue 
cloth. Heavily stitched double cape with 
deep pointed revers showing the lining of 
plaid which is in blue, olive greens and black. 
High collar fastened with a rhinestone clasp. 
Jabot of soft deep écra lace falls from the 
throat to the bottom of the cape. 


PAGE 27 


Lert-HAND Ficure— Evening gown of 
white organdie, trimmed with black inser- 
tion edged with narrow black lace between 
bands of black velvet ribbon arranged at in- 
tervals in loops. This gown looks extremely 
well worn in the afternoon with a white 
guimpe with sash and sleeve ribbons of tur- 
quoise blue. 

RicHt-Hanp Ficure—Gown of écru ba- 
tiste with collar and flounce of embroidered 
batiste edged with a narrow ruffle of the plain 
batiste. Yoke and collar of shirred white 
mull. Belt, sash and headings on the flounce 
of light blue velvet ribbon. 


PAGE 28 


ArTEernoon Gown of dotted muslin and 
black insertion worn over turquoise blue silk 
slip. Yoke of white mull, trimmed with in- 
sertion and unlined. Belt of turquoise blue 
taffeta. Parasol of blue taffeta covered with 
white chiffon and black insertion, 


BEVERAGES 


N a prettily arranged pocket size little 
| pamphlet under this title the Meriden 
Company publishes a quantity of recipes 

for plain and mixed drinks, 

The chapter on cocktails gives a clear idea 
of the whole : 

“ Absinthe Cocktail— One goblet of 
shaved ice, a dash of Angostura bitters, two 
dashes of anisette, one quarter of a wine glass 
of water, three-quarters of a wine glass of ab- 
sinthe. Stir thoroughly and strain into a 
cocktail glass. 

‘¢ Brandy Cocktail—Three or four dashes 
of gum syrup, two dashes of bitters (Boker’s 
or Angostura), one wine glass of brandy, one 








Royal Baking Powder 


is made from highly 
refined, healthful cream 
oftartar. It makes the 
food more wholesome. 

















or two dashes of curacea, one-half tumbler of 
cracked ice. Stir, strain and serve. 

** Champagne Cocktail—( A pint bottle of 
wine for three glasses.) One lump of sugar, 
one or two dashes Angostura bitters, one 
small lump of ice and a piece of lemon-peel 
twisted into each glass. 

**Gin Cocktail—Into a half.tumbler of 
cracked ice put three or four dashes of gum 
syrup, two dashes of bitters (Boker’s or An- 
gostura, or, better still, orange), one wine 
glass of gin and a dash of curagoa. Stir well 
and strain. 

** Manhattan Cocktail—Into a half.tum- 
blerful of fine ice put two dashes of curacoa, 
two dashes bitters, one-half wine glass whis- 
key, one-half wine glass Italian vermouth. 

** Martini Cocktail—One dash Boker’s or 
orange bitters, two dashes maraschino, ong 
pony Old Tom gin, one wine glass vermouth 
and two small Jumps of ice. 

**Star Cocktail -One-half pony French 
vermouth, one-half pony Italian vermouth, 
one-half pony orange bitters, one pony apple 
brandy, one dash Boker’s or Angostura bit- 
ters. 

** Vermouth Cocktail—Into a glass of fine 
ice put four dashes gum syrup, one dash bit- 
ters, two dashes maraschino, one dash ab- 
sinthe, one wine glass Italian vermouth. 
After mixing and straining add a piece of 
lemon-peel. 

** Whiskey Cocktail — Squeeze a little 
lemon-peel over half a glassful of fine ice ; 
then add three dashes gum syrup, two dashes 
bitters, one dash absinthe or curagoa (or both 
may be left out), and one wine glass whis- 
key.” 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, sei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

4) bee pre ng A questions oy answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
pa:d by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenierce in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1134. (1) Please give name of boot- 
maker who makes the riding boots and bicycle 
shoes mentioned in Vogue, 19 May, under 
article Seen in the Shops. 


ALeatherLesso 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
i isn't always waterproof. Dear 
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(2) Kindly tell me the best and cheapest 
place in New York where the patent leather 
belts can be bought, so often spoken of in 
Vogue. 

(3) Can you tell me where hair dressing is 
taught and if any of the places on Broadway 
will take any one to learn. 

(4) Can you give me the address of the 
most reliable place in New York where the 
complexion is treated by applying something 
which removes the skin. I have heard of 
this treatment and that it was perfectly harm- 
less. Any information you can give me on 
the subject will be greatly appreciated. 

(1) The riding boots and tennis shoes men- 
tioned in Vogue 19 May, were made by 
Jantzen, 

(2) Very good patent leather belts can be 
bought of Stern Bros., for 45 cents. 

(5) Hair dressing is taught by Simonson, 
for $2 a lesson, or $10 for six lessons. 

(4) We have never heard of the operation 
for improving the complexion by removing 
the skin, and would not advise so severe a 
treatment, as such radical remedies are seldom 
permanently successful. 


1135. Taffeta Jackets.—Pleaseinform 
me, if possible, about the taffeta jackets. 
Has the jacket open fronts like a blazer? Is 
the lower part or basque set on or with seams 
and fitted like a waist? How long or how 
many inches below the waist line? As you 
speak of a black patent leather belt being 
worn with these jackets I wondered if they 
are made with seam at waist line like the 
blouse coat or Russian blouse. 

The taffeta jackets are made in various 
ways according to individual taste. We 
would advise you to have it made like 
model on page 255, Vogue 21 Apr., but 
having the jacket plain at the botton and 
simply stitched. The revers are of taffeta 
tucked. The jacket is fitted to the figure, 
all in one piece, not with a seam at the 
waist line. They come between three 
and four inches below the waist line. The 
belt goes across the back, and jin at the side 
seams where they are slits for it, and fastens 
in front. This holds the back down and 
leaves the fronts loose, 


1136. Etiquette of Church Wed- 
ding Invitations. Collation. Dress 
of Groom at Nine o’clock Morning 
Wedding. To . (1) Does an invita- 
tion to a church wedding require a call upon 
the bride when At Home cards are neither 
enclosed nor sent later ? 

(2) Should an invitation to a church wed- 
ding receive any response from out of town 
recipients? If so, what? 

(3) What is the proper costume for the 
groom at a nine o’clock morning wedding in 
mid-summer? Are gloves obligatory ? 

(4) What would be appropriate and sim- 
ple refreshments for an informal reception to 
follow such a wedding, the guests being in- 
vited verbally ? 

(1) If you do not know the bride well 
enough to receive wedding reception cards, it 
is not necessary to call, having only received 
cards to the church. 

(2) Unless you receive At Home cards no 
response is necessary. 

(3) The regulation full day dress—frock 
coat, light trousers, etc., which has been 
printed in Vogue a great many times. Yes; 
gloves are generally worn. 

(4) Bouillon en tasse, chicken croquettes, 
finger rolls, sandwiches of various kinds, 
lobster salad, tomato jelly, café frappé, ices, 
fancy cakes and champagne. 





SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Here is a time and season for all 

j things, and just now the windfall 
lies in summer sales, tempting every 

purse because of the immense variety of both 
under and upperwear, from neckties to hose, 
exposed on counters of the best shops at nom- 
inal prices. So few women are able to make 


anything for themselves without a model 
that, from this point of view alone, these 
bargain sales are matters of vital importance 
to most families, as well as individuals. Ex- 
clusive tailors and dressmakers offer to sell 
their ‘left overs’’ at very inviting figures 
also, but the public are not apt to get the 


benefit, as the sales are conducted through 
the client for her or for her family connec- 
tion. 


CHALLIES ALWAYS A GOOD INVESTMENT 


If there is one counter above another where 
the material offers great advantages, it is the 
one where challies are sold, for if not needed 
this year they will be next. Their lightness, 
soft fineness, and the comparatively few yards 
required, as the single width is almost one 
yard wide, make them very desirable in- 
deed. 

Two pretty models—one in dark blue with 
a small white dot, the other in black with a 
larger white dot—were found to be exceed- 
ingly attractive and ‘ery smart when worn. 
The blue challie was intended for a youthful 
figure. Its gored skirt, touching the ground, 
was separately hung, and had for bottom 
trimming three bias challie bands, the lowest 
two inches wide, the second one and one- 
quarter inches wide, and the third one-half 
inch wide, and piped on each side with bias 
white surah. Its round bodice was cut down 
back and front into a horseshoe, tabs meet- 
ing on the shoulders and buttoning with a 
single gold button. Waist belted in with a 
black patent-leather belt, with oval gold 
buckle. Long plain sleeves, slightly draped 
on the top, the wrist flare banded narrowly 
to match the skirt, and the neck of bodice 
finished off in the same manner. The chem- 
isette, with attached collar band, was made 
of white taffeta, cross-tucked by machine. 
Three wired silk ovals across the back of 
collar band supported an inside ruff of white 
mousseline de soie plissé. 


BLACK CHALLIE GOWN 


The second model was of black challie—a 
charming little black and white gown. Its 
skirt had a fitted flounce finished around the 
bottom by a bias band of black taffeta bor- 
dered on both sides by white silk soutache 
stitched down, A round bodice gathered in 
front slightly, the right crossing over to the 
left, and trimmed with two narrow bias 
challie ruffles edged with a narrow black 
taffeta band bordered with the same white 
braid. These fronts open over a high chem- 
isette of white silk covered with guipure lace 
with collar band in silk and lace also. The 
top of bodice is prettily finished with a black 
and white bias band of Pekinésilk laid on flat 
and entering the belt on the right. A big 
chou of this bias silk is posed on the left 
bust, and its belt of the same silk on the 
bias fastens in front with a steel buckle. 
Worn with a black straw hat or toque, 
trimmed with black mousseline de soie or 
black net with big black chenille polka dots, 
wired into a wide bow mingled with black 
wings, and a black and white Pekiné silk 
parasol and white gloves, the ensemble would 
be extremely simple but without question a 
smart looking toilette and a becoming one. 


THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
WAR RELIEF 


4 American woman of to-day is too 
thoroughly in touch with every 
movement that makes for the hap- 

piness and welfare of humanity, to be rele- 

gated to a back seat at such a stirring junc- 
ture as this. 

As was inevitable, all over the country 
have sprang up woman’s organizations de- 
signed to give aid and comfort to the men 
who have gone to the front either as sailors or 
soldiers to fight humanity’s great battle in be- 
half of down-trodden Cuba. 

Conspicuous among these organizations, 
both by reason of its personelle and its modest 
but affective plan of work, is the association 
known as The Woman’s National War Re- 
hef Association, 

Having its inception in the foresight that 
dictated readiness in case of war, its organiz- 
ers have been perfecting their plans for some 
months, and have received from the highest 
army and navy officials words of appreciation 
and acceptance of their offers of aid. 

The Woman's National War Relief As- 
sociation does not aim at rolling up a big 
bank account for possible future consequences 
but holds itself in loyal readiness to sustain 
the government by supplemental work wher- 





ever and whenever their services are called 
for. 

It claims that the best way to help the 
families of the men who have gone to the 
front is by contributing to keep the men in 
good health, so that they can send their pay 
home, and also come back in as good health 
as when they left. 

One of the original plans—that of buying 
a hospital ship—was wisely modified at the 
suggestion of a high navy official into helping 
equip the ships already belonging to the 
government. 





MISS VIRGINIA PEYTON KNIGHT 


Ot Lynchburg, Va., as she appeared as Columbia at 
a War Benefit, given by the New York City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, New York City. Photo by Prince. 


To this end they have already, at an ex- 
pense of something over two thousand dollars 
furnished a carbonizing plant for rendering 
less insipid the distilled sea water, electric fans, 
hundreds of abdominal woolen bandages, 
boxes of lemons, linings for deck awnings and 
other comforts as indicated by those in au- 
thority. 

The registration rolls established by this 
organization are accesssible to everyone and 
should bear the name of every man, woman 
and child anxious to give some practical ex- 
pression to their sympathy and their patriot- 
ism. 

Headed by the simple pledge, ‘‘I hereby 
declare my allegiance to the United States of 
America and my desire to contribute toward 
the general welfare, health and comfort of 
the men engaged in the military and naval 
service of the Republic in the present war,’’ 
it appeals directly to the personal responsibil- 
ity of the poorest. 

No one is allowed to contribute a larger 
sum than twenty-five cents; children ten. 
As local committees are established all over 
the city, a registration roll can easily be 
found 

Contributions sent to this particular branch 
of patriotic workers find almost immediately 
an outlet in some direction indicated by those 
most familiar with the real necessities of the 
soldiers or the sailors. Headquarters will be 
maintained all summer at the Windsor Hotel, 
where a committee will be.in daily attend 
ance to answer questions or to receive contri- 
butions. 

The scope of the Woman’s National War 
Relief Association— that of confining itself 
to the immediate necessities of national land 





and sea forces—appeals powerfully to the na. 
tional sentiment. In times of peace women 
may become neutralized to the degree of see 
ing no difference between the sufferer of one 
nation and another, but just now our boys — 
the boys who have blended the gray and the 
vlue into a garb that clothes the heroes of 
*98—are objects of their tenderest soliti- 
tude, 

The membership of the association is being 
swelled by names of prominence all over the 
country. Among the new vice-presidents 
are the wives of the Governors of Virginia, 
Idaho and Illinois. 

Mrs. Ulysses Grant accepted the presidency 
of the organization in a graceful note of en. 
dorsement, and takes a vivid interest in the 
proceedings of the association. 

There are at present two hospital ships in 
which this association takes the deepest in- 
terest, the Solace and the Relief, belonging 
respectively to the navy and to the army, 
The Relief is being fitted out for the purpose 
of going to any Cuban port which may fall 
into the hands of our troops, and of receiving 
the sick and wounded of the army. 

Having received assurances, over the sig- 
nature of the Surgeon-General, that it is not 
the intention of the War Department to give 
any association a monopoly of relief work, the 
Women’s National War Relief Association 
goes into its great and humane Jabor of love 
with the single-hearted purpose of holding 
up the hands of the government and of doing 
what it can by way of softening the rigors of 
war. 

That its appeals shall not be made to deaf 
or indifferent ears should be the concern of 
every patriot. 


GONE ASTRAY IN THE MAIL 


PPARENTLY FROM FRANCESCA TO DOT. 
A I am visiting the Towers next 
week with my chronically attenu- 
ated bank account almost invisible through 
small purchases made to eke out my manage- 
ment: of old materials. Besides these endless 
findings, as the dressmaking craft call them, | 
have bought practically nothing for my sum 
mer equipment, but my entire reserve foice 
has been brought to bear for this visit ; cedar 
chests have been ransacked, sacred silks of 
my sainted grandmother cut and slashed into 
modein style until I think I shall be well 
enough gowned to feel unconscious that | 
am gowned and the family feel confident | 
shall capture nothing less than a millionaire. 
How tired I am, Dot, of being told I must 
marry well! I feel as if our lost fortune must 
be retrieved and on my shoulders rests the 
burden ; therefore every poor man I meet im- 
mediately has a deadly fascination for me. If 
there is a poor cousin or friend asked to that 
house while I am there my fate is sealed. | 
know it. I have struggled so long against it 
my strength is on the wane. 

I have one frock that I know you would 
like ; it is soft snuff color silk crépe embroid- 
ered in black, an exquisite design; guess how 
I got it? Icut up an old black silk shaw! of 
mother’s, cut the embroidery out and appli- 
quéd it on my gown; the effect is marvelous. 
I also cut out some lace flowers and introduced 
a vine design above the embroidery. 

The hat to be worn with this is a creation. 

Do you remember my last year’s écru 
straw—the rough one? Well, I fished it from 
a trunk—such a dejected, sad little heap that 
it nearly found its way to the scrap basket. 
Then the idea came to me—the inspira- 
tion—why not shroud it in tulle? some 
lovely brown tulle that I had spent half a day 
in getting from a bargain counter, and had 
just paid six cents a yard for ; so out came the 
tulle, my feather box and buckles, and now, 
my dear, my hat is smart enough to grace a 
coach and four. The tulle covers the entire 
hat and is massed very full about the crown, 
and caught at one side with brown and white 
wings—oh, lots of them, and then one of 
those old English paste buckles that I so love 
and work into all clothes is fastened effect- 
ively at one side. 

I also have a mousseline, or rather white 
organdie that reminded me of you ; it is ap- 
pliquéd with a dog wood blossom of black 
point d’esprit. The bodice is trimmed with 
lots of little ruffles of point d’esprit footir¢g 
and a turquoise silk high girdle. There are 
no sleeves, only little butterfly affairs, and the 
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neck is cut round and none too high. How 
| hate a woman who attempts a low neck 
gown and gets frightened and stops before it 
is half cut out—there is no intermediate in 
my mind, A gown should be either high or 
low—nothing in between is ever a success 
How I have run on about my frocks ; but 
I warned you in the start, and then I know 
even though you can go to good places and 
order what you want, that you are sympa- 
thetic and interested and amiable enough to 
say everything always look smart, and it is a 
great comfort to write you. I wish I could 
see your new yachting things. I have one 
gown to yacht in, a clear shade of 
coarse blue linen with a deeper collar and 
five buttons on the plaited sleeves—I mean 
the cuff buttons with naval buttons on the 
suits I have seen have that finish. I havea 
black surah tie which I now tell you how 
to freshen when it gets mussed. Buy a square 
of heavy black surah and fold’cat-a-cornered, 





Descriptions :—At left hand, shirt, checked linen négligé, with foulard bat wing tie. 
The next is black satin bat wing, with hand embroidered fleur-de-lis. 


English hogskin. 


then keep folding until you have about a 
four-inch tie ; sew at the end and fasten to 
your frock. I tie mine in with black gros- 
grain ribbon an inch wide, I like it better 
than the braid, 


Ne garg gM gi gli lad glad god glad bad AE 
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BATHING SUIL MADE OF THE AMERICAN 
FLAG—TROPICAL COSTUMING—MAN 
—RISE OF THE PAJAMA—THE 
ETERNAL INOUIRY WHERE 
WITHAL SHALL I BE 
CLOTHED ON MY 
NUPTIAL 
DAY? 


Thought that we had reached the very 
acme of patriotism when the shops dis- 
played red, white and blue underwear, 

but only yesterday I saw the flag again—this 
time as a bathing suit, 


And I suppose there 








will be a pun or atrocious joke made on the 
**long may it wave’’ or something of that 
kind. However, I am glad to see that the 
bathing costumes for men this year are less 
abbreviated and a bit more full in their con- 
struction. The darker shades of blue and 
here and there one with a stripe of white 
prevail. The suit, as usual, is in two pieces 
—the knickers and the jersey. 

This is a prelude, and I fear the only 
advice I can give just at this moment on the 
subject of dress. I have seen a few linen 
suits, and I really think that for mid-summer 
they are delightful. A man ariayed in spot. 
less white linen or duck has always a clean 
appearance. He suits the season much as an 
iced drink does. Our climate is torric 
enough in July to warrant tropical dress. I 
have no doubt that the sensible fashions of 
the West Indies and Manila will be brought 
to us for next summer, In the far East men 
even go visiting in their pajamas, I do not 











years ago. To-day the reign of the pajama 
is universal and I remember well last year my 
friend Winkie Van Vleeck, who now is driven 
by stress of circumstances to do the inquiry col- 
umn in a penny newspaper, showed me a let- 
ter from a man who said that he had made 
money and he was getting into better society 
and that he wanted to live up to his position, 
He had been accustomed to sleeping in his 
underclothes and he desired to know which 
was now correct, the night shirt or the pa- 
jama? So this shows that gradually the trop- 
ical garment has gained foot hold so tospeak, 
in all classes. 

While still on the subject of apparel, I 
hear that flannels will be much worn for 
golfing and gradually the knicker and Scotch 
stocking will disappear. They will be re- 
vived in winter but in summer we need the 
most comfortable garments, quite ignoring the 
conditions of the game, 


And now to another subject. I have been 








SEASONABLE HABERDASHERY FROM BUDD 


expect that arrangement exactly, but would 
strike a happy medium. In the selection of 
pajamas, even in this climate, take Madras 
and even light silks or cottons, but never 
pongee, It is said that more young English- 
men die in the East Indies on account of their 
blindness to rules of the tropics than from 
any other cause. One rule, which should be 
inviolable, is to avoid the pongee silk. It 
looks soft and cool, and it is delicious to the 
touch, and pretty to the eye, and the natives 
can wear the material, but it absorbs perspira- 
tion like a sponge, and remains sticky and 
disagreeable, The first cool wind will bring 
on the dreaded chill. In this climate with 
its suddén variations this is also apt to be all 
the more dangerous. 

After all, what a very modern affair the 
pajama is, to be sure. I received a shock 
in reading Mallock’s Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century, the other day, to see that the 
hero reached his bedroom where his valet 
had laid on his pillow his embroidered night- 
shirt. And that in England only fifteen 
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Followed by colored wash ascot tie. 


requested—as are variety performers, concert 
singers and sometimes preachers—to speak of 
matrimony. This one interesting subject 
seems to be the basis for at least half the 
anxious inquirers by letter to various publica- 
tions. I have always contended that as a 
matter of dress, if you choose, you may be 
married in anything. The standard rule is 
the frock coat, with the light trousers—not 
too light—the white shirt, standing collar, 
white tie, white or gray gloves—the former 
now the most chic, patent leather shoes and 
top hat. This should be the wedding cos- 
tume at any ceremonial from the time the 
sun rises until it sets. And yet there is not 
a day but.some variation of this is demanded. 
The fact is that the men writing do not wane 
to have a frock coat made, and it is mort 
than probable that they have none in their 
wardrobe, Yet one must always bow to 
common sense. A late spring or summer 
wedding does not absotutely require a black 
frock coat, and a gray frock suit is perfectly 
permissible. White waistcoats are also 








another variation. After this war is over, 
we shall see many more weddings in military 
style, where the men will wear the uniforms 
of their regiments, and in haste a man could 
even marry in a sack suit, but of course if 
he did so it would be rather a slur than a 
compliment to his bride. The evening wed- 
ding, which requires the usual evening dress, 
is not as smart as the morning or day cere- 
mony. It seems to me so simple that I won- 
der why people ever write about it. 

There is still another and more important 
point to be considered and not in this paper, 
where I have nearly reached my limit, but in 
the one to follow shall I—now adopting the 
style of the pulpit—say a few words on mat- 
rimony in general. From a man’s point of 
view, what a serious step and how lightly 
sometimes considered. A man and a woman 
are frequently absolute strangers to one 
another when they marry. Engagements are 
short and each is on his or her best behavior. 


The belt shown is of hand sewn 
Beside this issilk grenadine summer tie. 


There is no rift then. But later when it is 
discovered that there is absolutely lack of 
sympathy, and that life becomes one hideous 
discord, the chains are riveted too fast. The 
Church pauses before it will loosen them and 
it is only the aid of the law with its attendant 
scandal that can affect a release. And yet 
every day hundreds are rushing into matri- 
mony. Every novel ends with the same old 
pairing off which gives the play as well as 
the book its éclat and we never in fiction 
seem to get over the finis of the fairy tale of 
happy childhood, ‘* and they lived happile 
forever afterwards.’ Deceived thus by thy 
lore of the past and by the dissimulation of 
those who have gone through the ordeal and 
are unwilling to confess that they have found 
it bitter rather than sweet, many of us jump 
into matrimony. It is more than a farewell 
bachelor dinner, a strain from Lohengrin and 
the triumphant march down the aisle. Well, 
perhaps I am giving you a hint beforehand of 
the nature of my wares. Like the running 
story, I shall ** continue in my next."” 
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